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He Gave Up On Army Career 
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(Former Green Beret 
Csipt. Robert F. "Marasco 
and seven oilier Special 
Forces members were in- 
volved in one of the major 
controversies of the Viet- 
nam War in 13CQ when ac- 
cused of murdering a triple 
agent. Now a civilian in 
Bloomfield, he spent many 
hours being interviewed by 
Daily Journal reporter 
Thomas Miciiaiski, 'recall- 
ing events surrounding the 
assassination that he says 
never were made public). 

By THOMAS MICIIALSKI 
Journal Staff Writer 
The decision to drop murder 
charges against eight Geen 
Berets accused of 
' ‘eliminating” Vietnamese 
triple-agent Thai Khac Chuycn 
in June 1969 was “approved” 
by President Nixon after the ! 

/ Central Intelligence Agency 
refused to provide witnesses 
for the court-martial. 

The official word came from i 
Secretary of the Army Stanley 
R. Resor in September who 
said, “in the interest of 
national security it is my 
judgment that under the cii\ 
cumstanecs, the defendants 
cannot receive a fair trial.” 

Resor, after noting that the 
Berets would be assigned to 
duties "outside of Vietnam?* 
went on record as dis- 
approving “the act which the 
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Last of 5 articles 

to do with the dismissal of the 
charges. He later 
acknowledged, however, that 
the President was “somewhat I was more sore than anything 
■involved,” although Ziegler because the Army was putting 
■insisted that the Army a dec* me in a shelf job. They were 
pq its own. hiding me.” 

The press secretary said , Marasco went to Washing- 
C1A Chief Richard Helms /on. to his original assignment 


a good commander and was 
even thinking of making the 
Army a career — until he 
received orders to. report to 
Ft. Riley, Kansas. 

“When I saw those orders I 
was furious,” he said. “I guess 


decided that the agency's 
employes would not be allowed 
to testify for reasons of 
national security. 

'"“'“The President,” Ziegler 
said, “approved the decision.” 

“We 'Acre released on Sept. 

30, 1963,” former Capt. Robert 
F. Marasco said. “And we 
received VIP treatment all the * with him. 


ton. 

branch, and put in his papers 
to leave active duty. 

“They told me I had to wait 
seven months,” he recalled. 

Meanwhile. M arasco 
received word that Rep. L. 
Mendel Rivers, chairman of 
the House Armed Services 
Committee, wanted to meet 


way home.” 

“They were all crying,” 
Marasco recalled. “My wife, 
my first wife, wasn’t there. 
She was afraid of the news 
media. She was afraid they 

would ask her what she 

thought and that she would 
have to tell the truth.” 

Marasco’s first wife he 
has since remarried -- was 
deeply involved in the anti-war 
movement, he said. 

“She would not lie to the. 
press,” Marasco said. “Shc^ 

would have told them what 


Green Berets were accused o f she thought of the war, the 
carrying out. 

, “I want to make it clear.” 
he said, “that the acts which 
were charged, but not proven, 
represent a fundamental 
\iolation of Army regulations, 
orders and principles. The 
Anny will not and cannot 
condone the unlawful acts 
the kind alleged.” 

Meanwhile, White House 
Press Secretary Ronald L. 


military ...” 

The couple later discussed 
their problems and it was 
agreed that they would file for 
a Mexican divorce. 

Friends and neighbors, how- 
ever, treated the Green Roi et 
with all the honors clue to a 
f homecoming hero. 

Marasco said the Chuycn 
matter “was very hard on my 
parents. They were happy 


“He asked me if there was 
anything he could do,” 
Marasco said. ”1 toid him I 
wanted out of the Army.” 

Rivers, Marasco said, called 
Gen. William Westmoreland, 
who was then Army chief of 
staff, anti on Oct. 1-1, 1969 he 
was honorably discharged. 

But Marasco's problems 
were not over. 

Several weeks later he flew 
to Mexico City and filed for 
divorce. Three days later, after 
17 months in Vietnam, going 
through the hell of a possible 
court martial, t h r u u g h a 
divorce and just getting out of 
the Army and picking up 
where he left off --- Marasco 
was nearly killed in a car 
accident. 

Marasco was driving north 
on Route 3.3 in South Amboy 
when a second car operated by 
a 32-ycar-okl Cbffwoori man 
crossed the median barrier 


that ' v * 10n ^ was all over. 


Ziegler first contended * , 
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and crashed head-on into 
Marasco's car. 

The driver of the second car 
was killed. Marasco suffered 
extensive injuries ind was in a 
coma for three diys at Perth 
Amboy General Hospital. A 
passenger in his car also 
suffered extensive injuries. 

There were unofficial 
reports that the accident 
“could have been arranged.” 
Marasco discounts those 
reports. 

“I guess there were always 
possibilities,” he said. “There 
were anti-war people, and I’m 
not talking about student 
groups. There are some very 
big international organizations 
who oppose the war for 
political reasons.” 

Marasco said he has no 
evidence that the accident was 
planned. 

“I had a private investigator 
look into it,” he said. “He 
found nothing unusual. The 
mishap was sheer 
coincidence.” 

An insurance settlement of 
$10,000 just about paid for 
hospital and other medical 
bills. Marasco was out of work 
for more than a vear. 

“I sold a little insurance,” 
he said. “I am v now vice 
president, of my father's 
agency in Bloomfield, but I 
don't know' what the future 
holds for -me.” 

Insurance is what he knows 
best, “outside of espionage, 
and there is not a very 
good market in that field for 
me because my picture^ has 
been on the front pages all . 
over the world.” 

Marasco says today he has 
no ill feelings about the Army. 

“I talked with a great many 
military men and they all foci 
that I got a raw deal,” he 
said. “I do have some very 
strong feelings about Gen. 
(Creighton) Abrams (now 
Army chief of staff) and a few 
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guerrilla forces for counter- 
intelligence work in Red China 
and other parts of Asia. 

"We were in the stockade 
three weeks," Marasco said. 
"We were in maximum 
security where thev held 
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(Formrr Greet) Eeret 
Capt. Robert F. Marasco 
and seven other Special 
Forces members were in- 
volved in one of the nmjor 
controversies of the A r ic t- 
nnm War in 190!) when ac- 
cused of murdering a triple 
agent Now a civilian in 
Bloomfield, he spent many 
hours being interviewed by 
Daily Journal reporter 
Thomas Michalski, recall- 
ing events surrounding the 
assassination that he says 
never wore made public). * 

By THOMAS MICHALSKI 
Journal Staff Writer 

Iiitelligence^ 

TJ.S, Special 

Torces in an "unsanctioncd 
«fn ovcT were To Trce^eig i 1 1 
Green _ B c_rc t s "from miliU ry 
custody in September , 1969 _ by 
rnoarf;. "ofj» actr.ech hlc c:> cape 
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"Officers arc never put in 
jail. They are usually held in 
house arrest." 

Such was the case of Col. 
Robert B. Rheault. Green 
Beret commander, who also 
was involved in the Chuvcn 
incident. 

Marasco's cell wa.s four by 
seven, ft had no toilet facili- 
ties. A 200-watt bulb burned 
continuously, and the average 
temperature, he said, was 120 
degrees. 

’“We lay in these cells in 
undershort s," Marasco 
recalled. “When you had to go 
to the latrine you had to 
scream. ‘Guard, prisoner in 


plan t h a 1 1 n volvcd a pa ra chute 
3%p"jiFT ."300 

Kn^and a iligipt^Buniia,- 
Capt. 


1 accord in g to i o rme r 

•^3BXT3Iarasl:5r^ 

Marasco, one of the eight 
charged with the murder of 
Vietnamese triple-agon] Thai 
Khac Chuvcn, said “the highly 
secret, unorthodox and uncon- 
'ventionai" escape plan has 
never 1 before been made 
public. 

- In telling the story to The 
Daily Journal, Marasco said 
the parachutists would have 
distracted base personnel 
enough to allow the landing of 
ft twin-engine C-7A Caribou on 
ft roadway at Long Binh, pick 
Up the Berets and fly off to 
Burma. 

.Once i n Burma, Marasco 
said! the - ’ Borelsf 'with C I A 


fund s, would have established 


a maximum 
moot. 

“Now that 


of lift' imprison- 


the open we said to the CIA 
‘You’d better get the word 
Iback to Washington that if you 
continue this- foolishness you 
have to assume the potential 
of us compromising every high 
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level intelligence operation in 


Cell Two has to go to the bath- 
room : . 

Marasco said, “We were, in 
fact, prisoners of war. POWs 
of the American miltary. “ 

“The jail s commander, a 
lieutenant colonel, made our 
lives as bearable as possible 
with books; cigarettes, things 
like that." 

While in the Long Binh 
stockade, the Berets were 
“still convinced that 
eventually somebody would, 
find out what was going on 
and that we would be let out." 

In early August an Ameri- 
can newspaperman was in an 
enlisted man’s dub when he 
heard two military policemen 
talking about the case. 

“He went to MACY — Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, 
Vietnam — and started asking 
questions," Marasco said. 

On Aug. 15 the Army, after 
having held the Berets for 
over three weeks without 
officially charging them with 
any crime, issued a news 
release that said “right Green 
Berets a vp being held for 
murder and conspiracy to 
commit murder. ” 

Munl*-r carries a minimum 
of life' sentence and ennsiraey 


Southeast Asia,” Marasco 
said. 

■ ■ -“We didn't do anything that 
wasn’t done regularly," 
Marasco said. “The only 
difference is that it was 
usually given to the 
Vietnamese to-do for us. 

“But, because Project 
Gamma . was a unilateral 
operation. ,wc couldn’t, do 
that," Marasco oaid, “The 
Vietnamese weren't suppmed 
to know Project Gamma 
existed." 

Military attorneys for .the 
Berets were joined by a host 
of well - known stateside 
lawyers. One of the civilian 

attorneys said. M have 

evidence to prove that the Cl \ 
h a s orfloro d th e kijj imG.3 IV l 
effectual cd _ } he. k il 1 i n a . o LuiVCT 
10(1 people^ in South Vietnam. 


during the past year. ’ 

TuTurge \VT G~r c g o r y. , 
attorney for Major Thomas C. 


it was nil out in 


Middleton Jr., cabled Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird to. 
charge that the Berets were 
being held under “inhuman 
conditions." 

Shortly afterward, the men 
were released from Long Binh 
jail and allowed to stay in 
regular billets. 

The handling of the case 
also stirred reaction among 
some congressmen. Sen. 
Krnest F. Rollings of South, 
Carolina said, “These men are 
soldiers who were doing a job 
that had to be done.” 

Rop. L. Mendel Rivers, 
chamuin of the House Armed 



case is 
worse." 

Attorneys for some of the 
men, meanwhile, contended 
that their clients could not get 
a fair trial in Vietnam because 
Gen. Crcighten Abrams, 
commander of U.S. Forces in 
Vietnam, and Maj. Gen. G ,L. 
Mabry, commander of support 
troops in Vietnam, were 
“prejudiced because they have 
prejudged the defendants.” 

“Abrams caused this whole 
thing simply because of 
service rivalry between the 
regular Army and elite Green 
Berets,” one attorney told the 
Associated Press. 

♦J Meanwhile. the th reat b y th e 
Berets to expose olher_ClA. 


STATINTL 


. sec ret o pc rati o ns. got„ back_lo 
CIA Chief Richard Reims, 


“who sat do\v q_wi_lb President 

^ixatiLlAIar asca -said . 

Marasco said a few days 
later Abrams met w r ith 
President Nixon at the 
Western White House to 
discuss troop withdrawals. 

“The next day Nixon’s 
military aide called us and 


said. ‘Forget 
coming -home,’ 
“Abrams, the 


it. you’re not 
Marasco said, 
aide said, told 


President Nixon that if he 
wanted the troop withdrawals 
to go smoothly, without 
problems, he wanted the 
Green Berets.” 

Abrams, Marasco said, 
pointed out to the President 
that as military commander in 
Vietnam tie should be allowed 
to handle the case. 

The exchange, Marasco 
said, occurred in September, 
19G9, when troop withdrawals 
were in their early stages. 
President Nixon, he said, 
agreed to allow Abrams to 
handle the Green Beret case. 
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(Former Green Beret 
Capt. Robert F. Marasco 
and seven other Special 
Forces members Mere in- 
volved in one of the major 
controversies of the Viet- 
nam War in VMVJ when ac- 
cused of murdering a triple 
agent. Now a civilian in 
Bloomfield, he spent many 
hours being imervieued by 
Daily Journal reporter 
T h ont as Michnlski. re rail- 
ing events surrounding the 
assassination that he says 
never Mere made public). 
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By THOMAS MK-IIALSKl 
Journal Staff Writer 

The murder of a South Viet- 
namese triple-agent in June 
1969 came to light, when one of 
the eight Green Berets 
involved “blew the whistle” 
because he thought “he was 
next on the list." 

Former Capt. Robert F. 
Marasco said a sergeant, 
Alvin L. Smith Jr., started a 
chain of events that caused 


'the commander of the U.S, 


• Forces in Vietnam “to lose his 

cool.” 

T Maras co earker disclo sed 
the order to murder Thai 


“He was always going to 
Saigon with Chuyen for one 
thing or another,” Marasco 
said, “But it didn’t seem 
wrong until afterwards. ” 

All through the negotiations 
concerning Chuyen’s fate. 
Marasco said. Smith “was not 
agreeing that he (Chuyen) 
should ho eliminated. He was 
not disagreeing, either. He had 
no alternative, but he had a 
special feeling for Chuyen.” 

Marasco said Smith 
“became very nervous for ’a 
number of reasons. He had 
recently buried his mother in 
Florida and had become quite 
neurotic in Vietnam. 

“He had decided that 
because he was the only 
enlisted man, a non com- 
missioned officer, involved in 
the Chuyen thing, that we did 
not trust him and that we 
would kill him. 

“That was absolutely ridicu- 
lous, ” Marasco said. “The 
thought never entered our 
minds.” 

In A ugnst Majp asrf i- 



Khac Chu\ en came dircctlv _ 


from a turn Central Intelli- 


gence Agency of fina l. 

"T-huyen was “eliminated” — 
thrown into the South China 
Sea — after being shot twice 
in the head, on or about June 
15. 1 909. 

“I had about two more 
weeks to serve in Vietnam,” 
Marasco recalled. “Smith, 
who was in. on me negotiations 


said, S m ith__w on t _to_ jh e_XIA 
station" chief at N’ha I ra ng. 
—“■Rur he went to a different 
a genu not the one who was 
involved in the thing from the 
outset, “ Marasco said. “This 
agent did not knew anything 
about the Chuyen thing.” 

.Marasco pointed out that 
“everything is celled and 
com p p id me n tailed in the 
intelligence eommunitv. Some- 


and dock 

dons a 

!1 the. time, 

was 

know uhal the left h 

s doing," 

very fide 

ndly w 

ilh Chuyen 


The Xhn Traug 

CIA man 

"They 

were 

buddies,* w 

■hich 

dircrif «l Smith to 

M O’US.CO. 

was his 

.first 

mistake. 

You 

Smith, based on Ins 

belief that 

never h 

-CO.’ PC 

a buddy 

with 

the Flore* v \\;i 

or.;/] ;<)’ 

your p»r 

!U? : p?l 

agent. R’s 

just 

assav.un,i*e him. re 


bad jp ml 

bgence practice.’ 


liv-hhid, ~ \\ ri-nt 

_to _Vmy, 


understand that the 
had no real knowledge 
of Project Gamma. Although 
wc were military , we, in fact, 
worked for SOG — Special 
Operations Group.” 

The Gnuyen incident, how- 
ever. went up Marasco’s chain 
of command to Col. Robert B. 
Rheault, Green Beret com- 
mander at the time. 

“He made the final decision 
on the assassination, based on 
our information and that 
provided by the CIA,” 
Marasco said. “We assumed 
that Rheault went up his chain 
uf command as we went up 
ours. He did not.” 

Smith, Marasco said, told 
his story to an unidentified 
Army officer in Saigon who 
relaxed it. through channels, 
to Gen. Creighton Abrams, 
commander of the U.S. forces 
at the time and now Army 
chief of staff. 

“Abrams called in an aide, a 
brigadier general, who was 
supposed to know all about 
intelligence operations in 
Vietnam.” Marasco said. “He 
was asked about the Chuyen 
matter. 

“The aide, having been in 
Vietnam only a month, said 
have any cross - 
•aliens.’ J fle said. 


‘we 

don ' t 

border ope 
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Abrams. Marasco said, then 
call'd Rheault to Saigon “to 
square things away. 

“We had come up with a 
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standard procedure.” 

The story was that “we had STATINTL 
found out that Chuyen might 
have been a bad guy, but that 
we didn’t know for sure and 
that he was sent to Cambodia 
. on a mission. We had a heli- 
copter log and it showed that a 
guy went from Nha Trans: at 
the specified time to the Cam- 
bodian border where he was 
dropped off. 

“Chuyen was chubby and we 
happened to have a heavy-set 
Oriental in Project Gamma 
who looked like him. 

“In the cover report,” 

! Marasco explained, “we said- 
Chuyen went to Cambodia, 
had one-way radio trans- 
mission. and that he was sup- 
posed to contact us and never 
did.” 

Marasco, who could not 
identify Chuyen’s double, said 
“he wasn’t really that 
involved in the operation.” 

“We said in the cover story 
that Chuyen was a bad guy 
and that he just never came 
back from C a. m b o d i a , ’ f 
Marasco said. 

One of the military’s 
unwritten rules. Marasco said, 
is ‘To always cover your com- 
mander, no matter what.” 

“This is why Rheault gave 
the general the cover story 
but. according to a CIA 'after 
action’ report, Abrams 
“became very upset because 
one of his senior commanders 
apparently had lied to him,” 

Marasco said. 

, Abrams. Marasco said^_\vas_ 
f 1 1 rth or angered h v the.,iacL 
that civilians, in tbiscnsrJh^ 

TTA T worcT TiV ( h a rge __of „lhe_ 

Berets. 


.CO.: : 1 


Maras -e said Smith a’ so 
was fncpdly with C’hu.ven's 
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>ne Special Forces "veteran, r who par- 

^ r •- iQf^* e oc ticipated in Command and Control raids 

Republic of Vietnam m the early 19b0 s t as 1 . . . , , , . # . 

j F vm« from Danang, said he had taken part in 

documented m the Pentagon Papers, but . . . »' T * , 

Y7 , . . , , . . JL missions in North Vietnam, Laos and 

which provided few details. The present 

^ ■ , ‘ Cambodia. He said thev were for the 

“SSSr il an outgrowth of the . RFPos. *of gathering intelligence rescuing 

original escalation of CIA-Special Forces Amencan missions threatened by 
& ^ |/Norlh Vietnamese forces, destroying 

missions in Indochina ordered by the 1 supplies and disrupting enemy com- 
Kennedy administration. ^ munications facilities.” 

Although the Post Dispatch does not Command and Control Central, operating 
mention the CIA, it is clear that Studies and out of Dakto and Kontum, near the tri- 
Observat.ions Group is a CIA operation. The|/bordcr area of South Vietnam and Laos and 
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By Richard E. Ward 

Second, of a series , j 

: . Clandestine sabotage, combat and 
espionage missions have been conducted’ in 
Laos and Cambodia by U.S. military per-' 
sonnel. despite White House denials and 
contrary to congressional prohibition. 

Such missions are top-secret actions 
directed by the Studies and . Observations 
Group of the U.S. Army Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, located in Saigon and 
generally known by its initials, MAC-V 
SOG. The most comprehensive picture of 
these activities available, based on testimony 
of former participants in these missions, 
known as Command and Control operations, 
fs contained in a series of three articles by 
Gerald Meyer, published in the Nov. 5, 10 
and 12 issues of the St. Louis Post IDispatch. 

Unless otherwise indicated all material in 
thisarticle is based on the articles by Meyer, 
a regular staff member of the Post Dispatch, 
who interviewed former Special Forces 
members, helicopter pilots and others who 
took part in the Command and Control 
operations during the 1960s and into 1972. 

The Post Dispatch’s informants, whose 
names were not revealed to protect them 
from possible prosecution, stated that the 
clandestine commando raids were still in 
progress as of August. One informant said 
. that in August when he left Bien Hoa, one of 
the Command and Control bases, more than 
160 Army Special Forces were stationed 
there and reinforcements were being sent 
from Okinawa. 

The commando raids in recent years, 
Utilizing Army personnel who generally 
command teams composed of mercenaries 
from Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, 
were also sent into North Vietnam and 
liberated areas of South Vietnam. There is 
evidence that the Air Force has operational 
* jurisdiction over a similar program based at 
Nakon Phanon, Thailand,_just across the 

Laotian boftftprovea For Release 

Commando raids were ordered by 


informant most knowledgeable about SOG, 
a Special Forces officer, was described by 
correspondent Meyer as fearful of being 
jailed or fined, saying: "If I talked to you and 
got caught, I could get 10 years in prison and 
a $10,000 fine." 

The Special Forces officer said that the 
connections between Command and Control 
and the ‘MAC-V £OG’ organization in 
Saigon were so highly classified that we 
would not risk commenting on them,” wrote 
Meyer. . 

Despite his reluctance to talk the officer 
explained that the Command and Control 
operations were "formally” under the 
direction of the Fifth Special Forces Group 
until January 1971, when the Fifth Special 
Forces officially was described as having 
been withdrawn from Vietnam, Actually, 
according to Meyer, "numerous Fifth 
Special Forces were left behind at Command 
and Control bases throughout South 
Vietnam" and various efforts were employed 
to conceal their continued presence. They 
were forbidden to wear the green beret and 
.Special Forces insignia while they remained 
in Indochina. 

Symbolic of the Command and Control 
operations, was a gestapo-Iikc insignia, used 
t>y one of the units, a green-be reted .skull 
with blood dripping from its teeth. This was 
the emblem of Command and Control 
Central. There were at least two other main 
units, Command and Control North and 
Command and Control South. The North, 
Central and South referred to the base areas 
of the commando teams. 

Apparently most of the operations under 
the Command and Control program, at least 
in recent years, took place in southern Laos. 
However, after the U.S. -Saigon invasion of 
Cambodia and subsequent Congressional 
prohibition against use of ' U.S. ground 
troops in Cambodia, it is safe to assume that 
the secret U.S. missions were increased in 
the latter country. 

Airborne bandits 

Typically, Command and Control missions 
comprised several U.S. officers or NCO’s 
commanding a mercenary team which 
would land in Laos or Cambodia, and 
"aimed at taking prisoners, gathering in- 
formation and disrupting communist ac- 
tivities." The commandos would be tran- 
sported in four helicopters, while four 
helicopter gunships would, provide air cover, 
j iJjV Tiv.o. olbui^ilQia 
1R1 


Cambodia, was used for raids deep within 
the two latter countries. 

“A Special Forces soldier formerly 
assigned to Command and Control Central 
said that the group’s missions were handled 
by about 1 50 Americans and from 3GQ to *1-00 

Montagnard tribesmen. Men participating in 
missions first were transported to Dakto and 
then sent by helicopter across the borders, 
he said. 

“The missions were rotated among the 
men and casualties were severe, the man 
said. . . . Such teams usually included two or 
three American leaders and about half a 
dozen Montagnards. 

‘‘Dakto was the starting point also for 
large ‘hatchet forces/ with larger numbers of 
Americans and Montagnards. ... 

‘‘Less frequently — apparently only about 
once every six months — very large groups of 
Americans were sent across the borders on 
so-called Slam (Search, locate and an- 
nihilate) missions. More than 100 men 
sometimes participated in such missions. . . . 

“Some penetrations into Laos apparently 
were quite deep. Both the Special Forces ’ 
(two of Meyer’s informants) said the U.S'. 
operated a radio relay station on a mountain 
top about 30 miles inside Laos. 

‘This station, called the ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ was 
used to transmit messages between South 
Vietnam and Command and Control teams 
operating beyond the mountain top in the 
Laotian countryside." 

The radio station, whose exact location 
was not specified, could have been located 
near the Bolovens plateau, in Southern Laos, . 
where the Pathet Lao told this correspon- 
dent in 1970 there was a secret U.S. base. 
The Pathet Lao liberation forces captured 
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the forward air controller, 
volved in missions. 


were also jn- 
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(Former Green Beret 
Capt, Robert F. Marasni 
and seven other Special 
Forces memhors were in- 
•volved in oiip nf tlip major 
controversies of the Viet- 
nan? War in infifl when ac- 
cused nf. jnnrrleriiif* r? fyinln 
agent. Now a civilian in 
■BIoonifi p ld, be spent many 
hours being interviewed by 
Daily Journal reporter 
Thomas Michalskf. rrrall- 
Ing events surrounding the 
assassination that he says 




Cambodia 
9. 

The ra?, 0 blossomed info an 
emotion-laden controversy 
that touched Congress. the 
sen'etanes of the Army and 
Defense, the Central In- 
telligence Agency and 

t-» „ j, ■> . < * v , , i.- : . .. N . . i f 

i iVCrlUt-Hv /■ Ui'VJi u> 

Marasco was charged with 
pumping two bullets into 
Ch uveas bead before his body 
w^.? dumped into lh° shark- 
infested South China Sea. It 
u'a? an act. which Marasco has 
since freely admitted. 

The rase, howry pr, iva 


•een 

11 11 o* 

A.. 

killer.” bo 53ys “What 1 did 
in Vietnam was a job . . . for 
fhe best interests oE my 
country.’* 

Marasco’s first wife 'was a 
C n Uc2P profeoSor, a Staiinrh 
anti war. hut. not neccssanlv 
anti. Vietnam war type. She 
a pacifist. And a leader of 
tho anb war r^vrm^nt at h-r 
univorsjty at the time. To be 
marnH tr» a Green Beret, it 
just didn't, go toother. 

"Of course. ” he said, “just 



rim 

il 

Officer's Candidate School an 
went to Fort Bcnning, Ga. 

“After six months at OCS 
didn't want, to go back t 
intelligence." he said. “I fe! 
the Army was faking the bo? 
officer candidates and putting 
thpm in the soft Trpn/'hps like 
'intelligence. transportation 
and the quartermaster corps. 

“The best men were going to 
all other fields, and it spemed 
like they were putting the 
worst officers in the infantry,” 


By THOMAS MIC HALS KI 

Journal Staff Writer 

Former Gr rr n Beret Capt. 
Robert F. Marasco said he 
and other Special Forces 
personnel were involved in 
clandestine crn>s border in- 
telligence. operations i n 
Cambodia as far back as lflhR. 

That fact is actually tr 
relevant, hnueyrr, in that 
srnali units nf ITS. military 
and the Central Intelligence 
Agency have been operating 
"unwritten about." sorties into 
both Cambodia and Laos (nr 
tevera.l years previous to 1962, 

But Marasco and ?pv*n 
other Green Berets were 
accused by the Army with the 
June 1969 "elimination" of 
Thai Khac Chuyen. a triple 
agent who jointly served the 
U S, North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam governments as a 
spy. This came directly as a 

result. n[ “out of country” 
operations. 

Chuyen, Marasco told The 
Daily Journal was not. 
"properly cheeked out” by 
American Intelligenro officials 


a nrl C i A re ft jyai _ La_p nr r id_? 
witnesses for a pro posed 


f T V ■■ V .>VS'T 

First of a 


articles 


l ■ 'V 

before his assignment, as * 
principal a^eiit. for the Fifth 
Special Forces Group in 


Army court jjiar.5hdI-DLth.e- , 

: Btc^Ldd 

That, announcement came in 
September 1969 from then- 

i cn v ui <t-e ritilj.v ul<Siiic.y 

P. Re -or and. according to 
’Whits House Press Secretary 
Ronald L, Ziegler , the decision 
was “approved” by President 
Nixon, 

Marasco, said he “no longer 
feMs constrained from making 
disclosures which will dear 
the facts and show that a]] of 
us involved acted with honor 
and in the best interests of our 
country." 

With the war in Southeast 
Asia now apparently coming 
to an end, Marasco disclosed 
in detail several incidents 
leading up to Chuven's as- 
sassination. 

He spoke of the highly 
secret “Project Gamma," bow 
and why the Berets wore 
charged with murder . and 
conspiracy , th* reasons why 
they were eventually set free, 
and of an Incredible escape 
plan 

To begin this story one must 
understand Marasco tvm-elf, 

N^w SO, ;> nirir] rire«oi*, and a 
partner in h»“. # father's Blnnnv 
field insuranro agency. Ma* 
rasrn is ouiel, intelligent., cool 
and calculating. 


serving m the infantry, 
Marasco said at this point, “I 
thou? hi I could be a g<v->d 
infantry officer ... I just, 
wanted to stay in the infantry 
• , , they (the Army) wouldn’t 
let. me because nf my central 
intelligence training.” 

In April 1967 Marasco was 
.. . . ■ . commissioned a second h^u- 

tenant and went back' to Fort 
HnUbird. for a d d i t i o n a 1 
training. H p then was assigned 
to an intelligence unit in 
Washington. 

"I met the assignments, 
captam there.” Marasco 
recalled, “1 prevailed upon 
him to <;r>nrj foo to Vietnam 
because that, was the only way 
you rouirl get, out of any unit 
at the time *’ 

Before going in Southeast 
Asia, Marasco went to para- 
an chute school and other schools 
required by the Special 


High School, 
Marasco went on to Fairleigh- 
P i ck in sen U m v or s 1 1 y wh^ re , in 
1962. he earned a business 
administration degree. 

Marasco went into the insur- 
ance field to gel background in 
underwriting, claims adjusting 
and sales. 

'”1 

work for m> father." be said, 
“But 1 wanted to be able to 
offer something to his agency, 
not. just being the boss’ son.” 

In 1966 Marasco, at 24, 
received his Army draft 
notice. 

“T went to the recruiter and 
b^d him convince me why it 
would be worth my while to 
enlist, and give him an extra 
year,” he explained. “We 
came, to an agreement that { 
would go into the counter- 
intelligence corps a 
enlisted man.” 


was to 
f Group 
in South 
arasnno said. 


Marasco admits to r L that Forces. 

hp rnHr-fpd "h^.r- I u*n»ed - Mv a , ?j£ . nn ., rMt 

tn May put. of Hip inf*r,r Fif(h ' Sp( , r „i Forrf 
Ho went to }■»■:<. !'.••• in , T ; rrrn f>rrK) 

Msrrh l%r, whoro ;•« was viofn^m " \h 
called •Taor-.v- n-— of h!3 r i,vprird to the 
S T r nlf 'r r ,ny inir-t. AuiwnP p-vnion whr-ra 

drill .^rop-vit." .‘-T-d. } M .,vrd for 

The n<”.r. s.p-i up. i-mt. mf)n(h$; . 

Hol.ihird in r.-Thnsr.’p for 
co\ m I r r *i n tc 11 < go m e training 
Marasoo t.h r n vo!ijnteq?»ij f 


six or seven 
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having been in the servire he said, “This should not have 
alone didn't, go. Being a Green been because ‘the infantry is 
never were made public), Brref compounded it. and then, the most important branch in 

^ '*'* ‘incident* com- the Army." 

pounded it more.” Despite his feelings voiced 

After his graduation from on ^ v moments earlier about 
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Viet Prisoner-Rescue 
Unit to Be Disbanded 


Fate of Secret Squad Parallels That of 
Other Clandestine Operations in S.E. Asia 


•BY GEORGE McARTHUR 
Time* Stott Writer 


SAIGON— A secret com- c 
mand of American sol- T 
diers specially trained for t 
prisoner rescue raids in , 
hostile .territory is sched- - t 
uled to be disbanded some 
time this month. 1 

According to an officer ] 
long involved in clandes- ' 
tine operations, the move 
will take from the U.S. 
command in South Viet- 
nam its last doak-and-dag- ; 
■ ger outfit specifically J 
honed to fight its way in . 
and- out of prisoner camps. i 
(The secret unit being , 
disbanded was trained for ' 
use in the jungles of South 
Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia and not for such 

spectaculars as the unsuc- 
cessful raid on Son Tay in 
North Vietnam in Novem- 
ber, 1970.) 

ScatteVed Around 
Though there are plenty' 
of toughly skilled Ameri- 
cans in Sbuth Vietnam to 
mount such raids if the 
chance arises, they are 
'scattered among many 
units. There are also small 
outfits — like Navy seal 
teams — available for such 
things, but they are not 
specifically trained and 
kept in readiness for pris- 
oner rescue grabs. 

Consequently the stand- 
down of the secret prison- 
er rescue group has stirred 
heated words within the 
headquarters of U.S. Gen. 
Creighton \V. Abrams. 

Abrams, who has an ill- 
concealcd suspicion of the 
value of elite units super- 
imposed on the Army's reg- 
ular structure, has repor- 
tedly resisted arguments 
to go lightly on the with- 
drawal of such outfits. 

' Since the prisoner 
rescue uniUwaktoroA<ij a fc n 
ter the bigirrirax nr.m'P w 
lean -troops in 1065-66 it 
has not succeeded in res- 
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mm 


s p e cial prisoner - res 
commando of a relative 


ew-years -age'wnen a su 
sidiary unit known as the 


handful of men is there- B-57 Detachment precipi 
fore small in the face of tated what became known 


the overall troop with- Green Beret case. 

. , j j tto That case — which in- 

drawal demands-the U.S. volved the execution of a 


force level is now 127,000 suspected double agent- 
men and the current goal blew the cover on how ex- 


is 69,000 by May 1. 

• The withdrawal 


tensive clandestine opera- 
tions had grown in South 


cuing a single American 
prisoner held by the Viet' 
Cong, though it has helped 
Snatch a* small number of 
• S.outh Vietnamese cap- 
tives from jungle camps. 

The unit-had a parallel 
mission of saving downed 
pilots in cases where 
ground commandos might 
be required in addition to 
the crews of Air Force 
rescue helicopters known 
as Jolly Green Giants. If 
any such operation was 
ever mounted it has not 
been revealed. Some offi- 
cers hint, however, that 
some operations of this 
type took place. 

Not Many Captives 
One reason the unit has 
few successes, to its credit 
is that it was used sparing- 
ly and under the strictest 
limitations. To avoid en- 
dangering the lives of any 
captives with "fishing ex- 
peditions," special raids 
were ordered only when 
intelligence turned up 
hard and immediate ‘infor- 
mation on the location of 
Viet Cong POW camps. 
Thus, while the unit had 
few successes . it could 
equally boast few failures 
in the sense of botched or 
sloppy efforts. - 

The number of Ameri- 
can captives in Viet Cong 
camps is also very small. 
Casualty figures list 463 
Americans missing in 
South Vietnam. The Unit- 
ed States claims 78 of 
these were known from 

various sources to have 
been alive at the time of 
their capture and were 
consequently listed as 
war prisoners. Of these, 
however, only 20, have 
been acknowledged by 
_ Y ke t. Cong propaganda 


however, underscores the Vietnam. It also caused a 
unpublicized deebne in all number of heads to roll 


an d estine operations within the U.S. establish* 
which has paralleled the m ent and resulted in a 


pullout of regular troops, general hunkering down 
CIA Cutback • of cloak-and-dagger types. 

This actually began / Military spokesmen say 
about 1969 when the Cen-/ that a number of SOG per- 
tral Intelligence Agency sonnel have been drib- 
began to sharply trim bling out for several 


involvement in uiomns. 


tuture 


many programs. Part of probab i y be sharply di . 
this was caused by . , ... . 

Abrams, who disliked hav- mi mshed within the next 


ing Army types under CIA several months when the 
command as. was the case troop withdrawal program 


in several areas. At any enters its final phase, 
rate fhe CIA began to p araUe i ing these de- 
withdraw provincial . ‘ s . “ . 

agents from the Phoenix chnes ln the secret war* 


program— aimed at root- is the increased use of sen- 


out and killing Viet sors and computers re- 


Cong "Phantom govern- 
ment" officials — and quit 
funding (and controlling) 
such programs as the 
training school at Vung 
Tau which turned out 
government Revolutiona- 
ry Development cadre. 

Though the CIA's tenta- 


"operational" areas and 
more on pure intelligence 
gathering. 


Paralleling the CIA’s .ap- ment ^ Thailand and not 
preciably lower silhouette, in Soutb Vietnam (though 


tine operations being ab- 
sorbed by an outfit known 


as SOG--the Studies and a tions on the ground have 
Observations Group. SOG lessened, the Air Force 
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quiring fewer men in the 
field and more brainpower 
at headquarters. 

Long-range patrols into 
Cambodia, Laos and even 
North Vietnam have been 
virtually eliminated by 


cles still reach all the sen- the seeding of the Ho Chi 
sitive areas of control in jjinh Trail with electronic 


South Vietnam, the em- sensors.- Much of the ccm- 
phasis now is less on puterized analysis on the 


readouts from these sen- 
sors is now done from a se- 
cret Air Force establish- 


the Green Beret troopers | be results are still chan- 
of the 5th Special Forces ne j ed i nto 7th Air Force 


Group were pulled out a headquarters at Tan Son 
year ago— -their clandes- xhut* where the air. war 


-continues to be run). 
While clandestine oper- 


i s a cloak.- and - dagger has also cut the number of 
grabbag at Abrams’ head- planes that were part of 


quarters, incorporating a the "secret war." These 
dozen or *so outfits which planes were in conglomer- 


The justification for the 


do everything from super- ate outfits. known as spe- 
secret long-range patrols cial operations squadrons, 
to analyzing documents They included everything 
and interrogating top- from helicopters for drop- 
rank prisoners.. ping penetration agents to 

Less Visible T . * dio ^ cke , d . executive 

™ , cno jets equipped to pick up 

today than they, were a The squadrons also 
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When Britain pulled out of Rhodesia after the 1965 Unila 
the CIA worked to ferret out details of the sanction-busl 
' In the popular traditions of spying, secret documents disa 

were used to convey messages in invisible ink. It was a shock 
one of the informers was a prominent lawyer. But it was noi 
; ihe ClA had expanded into an area where the British were una 
active in Egypt, Iran and Syria. E. H. COOKRIDGE ends his < 

arid looks at the Director, Richard Helms ' , 




| ANY of the bright young 
men Allen Dulles had 
recruited to CIA from 
law offices and univer- 

^ M rr si ties had gained their 

spurs in London, where they were sent 
to glean some of the methods of the 
British Secret Intelligence Service. 
Dulles enjoyed making wisecracks 
about the Victorian and Indian Army 
traditions still surviving in the British 
secret service, but he had a healthy 
respect for its unrivalled experience 
and great professionalism. He knew 
that CIA could learn a lot from the 
British about operations in the Middle 
'East and Africa, where its stations 
were rapidly expanding. 

After Archibald Roosevelt, one of 
CIA’s foremost “Arabists”, had re- 
stored cordial relations with SIS when 
station head in London, a plan of co- 
operation was devised for Africa, where 
most of the former British colonies had 
gained independence, and were be- 
coming subject to strong Soviet and 
Chinese pressure. Roosevelt was still 
in London when, in 1965, Rhodesia 
made her momentous “Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence” (UDI), 
which led to the conflict with the 
British Government. 

There is no better instance of the 
Strengthening of CIA-SIS collabora- 
tion than the hitherto undisclosed 
story of the services CIA rendered 
the British authorities in Rhodesia, 
particularly since about. 1968. 

Indeed, in assisting the British SIS 
in its thankless task of implementing 
the policy of economic sanctions 
against the Smith regime, CIA put its 
relations with the Portuguese in 
t jeopardy. It has an enduring under- 
standing with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and its PIDE secret service on 
many aspects: RATO security, anti- 
communist operations, the use of radio 
Stations in Portugal and her colonies, 
and of bases 

and Special Forces m Angola, Mozam- 
bique and Macao. However thin the 



Other CL 
were Ca] 
former A 
Francis I s 
who had 
cloak-anc 
Cuba and 
Wigant, 

Congo di 
and sevei 
the most 
Edward 
Salisbury^ 

1957 from the Staje Department^ 
from 1959 he headed the East anc 
South African section and, at the tirruj 
of his ne\y appointment, was Statior 
F^ead in Pretoria. Among his various 
exploits he was reputed to have 
initiated the first contacts between th< 
South African government and Di 
Banda of Malawi. 

The CIA agents were perpetually 
• journeying between Salisbury and the 
Mozambique ports, and Murray was 
temporarily posted to Lusaka to main- 
tain personal contact with British 
officials resident in Zambia. Mr Ian 
Smith and his cabinet colleague, Mr 
J. H. Howman, who looks after foreign 
affairs as well as security and the 
secret service of the Rhodesian regime, 
were not unaware of the unwelcome 
operations of the Americans. They 
suffered them for the sake of avoiding 
an open clash with Washington. Their 
patience, however, became frayed 
when it was discovered that secret 
documents had disappeared from the 
headquarters of the ruling Rhodesian 
National Front Party. Subsequently, 


British sanction policy became, British 
consular offices and SIS men were 
supposed to watch the steady flow of 
Rhodesian pig-iron, tobacco, and other 
products through the Portuguese ports 
of Lorenzo Marques and Beira in East 
Africa to Europe and the Far East 
Merchants and shippers there had 
made fortunes out of the traffic which 
the Portuguese were bound, by United 
Nations resolutions and agreements 
with Britain, to regard as illegal. 

After the closure of British missions 
in Salisbury all -information about 
Rhodesian exports dried up at source. 

At this juncture CIA stepped in to 
assist the British. It was not merely a 
labour of love. American tobacco 
syndicates in Virginia, Georgia, 

North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky greatly in- 
creased their production and sales to 
Europe when Rhodesian tobacco 
growers lost most of their trade 
through sanctions. Traditionally, 

Rhodesian tobacco was used for cigar 
and cigarette manufacture in Belgium, 

Holland, Germany and Switzerland. 

When these supplies dried “up, Euro- 
pean manufacturers turned to Ameri- 
can growers. But by and by Rhodesian 
exports began to flow again, by the 
use of false certificates of origin and 
smuggling through the Portuguese 
ports and through Durban in South 
Africa, much' to the displeasure of the 
Americans. 

Thus, obliging the British and help- 
ing American business, CIA ordered 
its agents to ferret out the secrets of the 
sanction-busting schemes devised by 
Mr Ian Smith’s regime. Soon the CIA 
station in Salisbury was bustling with 
activity. Since 1962 it had been headed 
by Richard La Macchia, a senior CIA 
official, who had joined it in 1 952 from 
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to Africa in the guise of an official of 
the U.S. Development Aid Agency. . 
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Just how valid are the charges against the Central. Intelligence Agency? What 
guarantees do Americans have that it is under tight ;tontro!? A paint-by-polnt de- 
fense of the.organization comes from a man who served in top posts for 18 years. 
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Following is an analysis of intelligence operations 
by Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., former executive direc- 
tor-comptroller of the Central Intelligence Agency: 


The Central Intelligence Agency was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 19-17 as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the United .States Government, report- 
ing to the President. Ever since that date it has been sub- 
jected to criticism bolli at home and abroad: for what it has 
allegedly done as well as for what it has failed to do. 

Our most cherished freedoms arc those of speech and the 
press and the right to protest. It is not only a right, but an 
obligation of citizenship to be critical of our. institutions, and 
no organization can be immune from scrutiny. It is necessary 
that criticism be responsible, objective and constructive. 

It should be recognized that a-s Americans we have an 
inherent mistrust of anything secret: The unknown is always 
a worry. We distrust the powerful. A secret organization de- 
scribed as powerful must appear as most dangerous of all. 

It \vas my responsibility f6r my last: 12 years with the CIA 
—first as inspector general, then as executive director- 
comptroller— to insure that all responsible criticisms of the 
CIA were properly and thoroughly examined and, when 
‘required, remedial action taken. I am confident: this practice 
has been followed by my .successors, not because of any 
direct knowledge, but because the present Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence was my respected friend and colleague for 
more than two decades, and tins is how lie operates. ■ 

It is with this as background that I comment on the cur- 
rent allegations, none of which are original with this critic but : 
any of which should be of concern to any American citizen. 

CIA and the Intelligence System Is Too Big 

This raises the questions of how much we are willing to 
pay for national security, and how much is enough. 

First, .vvliat are the responsibilities of the CIA and the 
1 oilier intelligence organizations of our Government? 

Very briefly, the intelligence system is charged with in- 
suring that the United States learns as far in advance as pos- 
sible of any potential threats to our national interests. A 
moment's contemplation will put in perspective what this ac- 
tually weans. It can range all the way from Russian missiles 


pointed at North America to th reals to U. S. ships or bases, 
to expropriation of American properties, to dangers to any 
one of our allies whom wc arc pledged by treaty to protect. 
It is the interface of world competition between superior 
powers. Few are those who have served in the intelligence 
system who have not wished that there could be some limita- 
tion of responsibilities'or some lessening of encyclopedic re- 
quirements about the world. It is also safe to suggest that our 
senior policy makers undoubtedly wish that their span of 
required -information could be .less and Coat not every dis- 
turbance in every part of the world came into their purview. 

*(Notc; This should hot be interpreted as meaning that the 
U. S. means to intervene. It does mean that when there is a 


Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
now professor of political 
science at Brown University, 
joined the Central intelli- 
gence Agency in 1947 and 
advanced to assistant direc- 
tor, inspector general arid ex- 
ecutive director-comptroller 
before leaving in 1965. He 
has written extensively on 
intelligence and espionage. 
Among other honors, he holds 
the President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civil- 
ian Service and the Distin- 
guished Intelligence Medal. 



Mr. Kirkpatrick 


boundary dispute or major disagreement between other na- 
tions, the U. S. is expected to exert its leadership to help 
solve the dispute. It does mean that wc will resist subversion 
against small, new nations. Thus the demand by U. S. policy 
makers that they be kept informed.) 

What this means for our intelligence system is world- 
wide coverage. 

'To my -.personal knowledge, there has not been an Admin- 
istration in Washington that lias not been actively concerned 
with the size and cost of the intelligence system. All Admin- 
istrations have kept the intelligence agencies under tight con- 
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i?By Joe Pilati 
•'.Globe Staff 

A . former Green Beret 
asserted yesterday that lie 
•regularly purchased large 
quantities of opium in Laos 
| with funds provided by the 
5 Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. 

; His testimony came dur- 
ing the final day of /‘Win- 
ter Soldier Investigation 
II” sponsored by Vietnam 

■ Veterans Against the War 
(VVAW) at Boston’s Fan- 

■ euil Hall. 

Former Sgt. Paul With- 
: ci’S, 24, a Springfield native 
: 3iow living in Cambridge, 
told 300 persons: “When I 
was in Laos in I960, one of 
; my main functions, was to 
f buy opium from Mco 
! t r i b c s m e n, using CIA 
funds.’* 

He said his orders to buy 
opium “came down from a 
•contact man* ’from the CIA 
••and were “only verbal, 
"never on paper/’ Payment 
to the Mco tribesmen was 
made in “gold and silver, 
'which came in on an agon- 
, cy plane,” he added. 


5j processed, the drugs arc ■ 
J flown into South Vietnam : 

! aboard both military and 

j civilian aircraft. 

I; The congressmen’s re- 
’ • port also alleged that both 
. ’ the Laotian army com- 
. j mander, Gen. Ouan Rathi- 
V koun, and South Vietnam** 
cse Premier Tran Thien 
Khiem are involved in the 
cor r u p t i o n of customs 
; agents and drug traffick-' 
i ing. ^ ... . - / . . 

1 Withers said that,, after 
i completing basic training 
at Fort Dix in the fall of 
- 19G5, he was sent to Nha 
: Trang, Souh Vietnam. Al- 
though he was “ostensibly” 

■ stationed there, he said he 
was placed “on loan” to the 
CIA in January 1SGG with 
orders to help “train and 
quip Meo tribesmen in 

■ counterinsurgency” against 
Pathet Leo guerrillas. 

‘ The training was “in fact 
. the main part of my job” in 
i Laos, Withers v as id, but 
“there were never fewer 
, than two opium pickups a 
week” during the year he 
served there. 


Withers said opium pick- • 
ups at a small base camp in 
northern Laos, which he 
and two other Green Be- 
rets built, were made by 
“Air America” planes. “It 
; was Americans who picked 
'up the opium” in its raw, ] 
-unprocessed form, he said. 

•' - . v' 

■v A report in july by -.two 
House Foreign Affairs 
Committee members, Reps. 
Robert Steele (D-Conn.) 
and Mo r g a n Murphy 
(D-ill.), alleged that “Air 
America” aircraft, / con- 
tracted by the CIA, have 
been used to transport 
'‘opium from northern Laos 
into the capital city of 
.Vientiane and that, once 


Withers said that, after 
receiving language training 
in various Southeast si an 
•dialects wh ! le at Nha . 
Trang, he was “stripped of 
my uniform and all Ameri- 
can credentials” before’ 
going to Laos. 

* He said. the CIA 
“wouldn’t even let me 
write my own letters. They 
gave me blank sheets of 
paper and told me to sign 
at the bottom. Then the' 

‘ agency typed out letters 
sent to my parents and my 
girlfriend.” 

Discharged last Decem- 
ber after post-Laos service 
in Cambodia and South 
v yieUiam,_- Withers-, . ..was 


A 
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'a w a r d e d nine Purple 
Hearts, the Distinguished 
Service Cross and Silver 
and Bronze Stars. 

He said he spoke, about 
his involvement in opium 
trafficking to Sens. Mike 
Gravel (D-Alaska) and 
George ‘ McGovern 
(D-S.D.) and tb aides of 
; Sess. John ,S t e n nis 
(D-Miss.) and William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) in 
June but was not aware, of 
any subsequent action 
- taken by the legislators. 


He said FBI and Army 
Criminal Investigation Di- 
vision (CID) agents had 
visited him “three or four 
times, most recently about 
a month and a half ago in , 
Camridge ” to question him 
about his allegations. e said 
hsi mother in Springfile 
and his wife, now living in 
South Hadley, had also 
Jbcen questioned. 

Another participant in 
yesterday’s VVAW panels, , 
Charles Knight of the* \ 
Committee of Concerned 
Asian S c h o 1 a r s, called 
opium “the largest export’ 
commodity in the Laotian' 
economy” and commented: 

.“In this sense, it is not at' J 
all strange that the CIA J 
should aid and protect its' 
transport.” , / 

Other testimony inclucl-. 
ed statements by Indochina; 
veterans who said they 
were former or current; 
heroin addicts. 
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O AMBODIA is a comparatively 
^recent victim of American imperial- 


last eighteen months In : the once 
tranquil • country of . Cambodia offer a 
classic example of how tills is worked 
In practice. 


YANKEES IN PNOM PKNfl , 


1st* aggression in Indo-China — U.S. forc- 
es invaded it only last year. The polit- 
ical prologue, it may be said, was the 
Guam doctrine — the new course in Asia , 
pioclaimcd by President Nixon two 
years ago at the U.S. air force base in 
Guam. As put by Nixon himself, the 
point of this doctrine Is that the United 
Stales must play a substantial role in 
Asia but would like the problem of war 
and the responsibility for it to be as- 
sumed 'in c.ver greater degree by the 
Asian countries themselves. In the 
Opinion of many Asian public leaders 
and publications the veiled meaning of 
this is that Washington wants to "pit 
Asians against Asians," that is, to have 
its war in Asia fought .by others In the 
selfish Interests of the U.S. ruling 
element. The tempestuous events of the 


Washington makes no secret, now of 
its massive * bomb strikes against vast • 
areas of Cambodia, but all/ its other 
military operations against Cambodia's 
patriotic forces are '■ painstakingly 
camouflaged by its official represent- 
lives in the Cambodian capital. This 
summer, for instance, quite a few groups 
of American servicemen were flown y ; 
Into Pnom Penh from, Saigon, but in', 
each case they were dressed as civilians. ’ 
Thus "camouflaged,” the visitors were :/ ' 
then, deposited in various* parts of the 
country by U.S. Embassy helicopters. 
This operation, directed, by the Penta- lV y 
gon and the CIA, ’is kept secret from 
American and world public opinion. 
•What is more, it Is conducted in 
defiance of the ban Imposed by the U.S. 
Congress on American land operations 
In Cambodia’ Hut in Pncm Penh itself, 
it Is widely known that Die Pentagon’s 
"special forces" units— the notorious 
'Green berets— systematically make • 
raids deep Into the interior of guerilla 
areas. Very often they disguise them- 
selves as insurgents. The Green Berets 
carry out sabotage and terrorist mis- 
sions In the guerilla areas and pick 
'targets for U.S. bombers. * 

American army planes can be seen 
daily in the Pnonv Penh’ airport though 
their presence is partly concealed: the 
identification marks on some of the 
planes have been painted over. Last 
January guerillas blew up a few Amer- 
ican planes in the airport and since, 
then the building has remained half in 
ruins. The surviving. part is roofless and 
its windows are gaping holes. The wind 
blows through it freely and the floor is 
strewn with rubble and plaster. But out 
on the airfield American military trans- 
ports and sharp-nosed fighters again 
come and go. . * . 

The road from the ahport to the 
capital is blocked off every three 
hundred metres by empty petrol bar- 
rels, so that no car can speed past. 
Near these roadblocks are sLationed 
.groups of soldiers equipped with 
American quick-firing rifles and field , 
telephones, end wearing American 
' greeh - tropical - uniforms-: ami helmets. 


In the city there are coils of barbed 
wire everywhere. The barbed wire k 
strung on poles right on the sidewalk: 
in front of all government buildings— 
whether a post office or a ministry. Th 
more Important the office, the mor_ 
wire there Is In front of It. First place if 
taken by the Defence Ministry: the 
street It stands on is covered with rows 
of it, and at its walls are piles of sand- 
bags behind which soldiers stand, by 
ready to man machine-guns. There are 
also machine-gun nests at the gates of 
nearly all government offices. From 
time to time people calling at them are 
carefully searched at gun-point. At the 
• press centre a representative of the 
military command cautions journalists 
that it is risky to’ lake photographs in 
the streets— a nervous soldier may 
open fire without warning. A state of 
emergency has been declared in the 
capital, for guerilla units have sur- 
rounded It and by night approach Us 
suburbs. No one may enter the city 
after sunset; all roods are blocked by 
government soldiers v/fio huddle fear- 
fully around ‘ the American M*113 
armoured cars placed fd their disposal. 

Aitillery batteries have been mount-, 
cd even in the centre of (he city, on the 
Mekong embankment, their guns train- 
ed on the opposite bank from * which 
guerillas sometimes open up fire with 
tnorlars and mobile rocket launchers. 
From time to lime they even blow up 
a munitions dump right in the city or 
shower hand grenades on picked tar- 
gets, such as the Saigon mission. After 
one such attack the South Vietnam 
ambassador landed In hospital. A- 
guerilla attack on the arsenal In June 
caused an explosion of such force that 
the flames rose 120 metres and the sur- 
rounding streets were showered with 
shell and mine fragments mixed with 
stone and rubble, y 

From a white four-storey building on 
the corner of one of the Pnom Penh 
boulevards and Avenue Mao Tse-tung, 
near the Mekong embankment, hangs 
the American flag. This is the American 
Embassy building and the Americans 
occupying St are jestingly called "the 
Yankees from Mao Street." Recently, 
though, the street was renamed— either 
at the request of the American dip- 
lomats or because of the change in the 
political climate of the Cambodian 
capital * 

The American Embassy in Pnom 
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By Trudy J&ubsn 
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He said tne incursions were made at Lai added “it is inconceivable that this much 

Cnau in the northern tip of Laos and Muons opium could be transported on American 

Sing, also in noi them Laos, and that the aircraft without their superiors knowing it.” 
'units moved about 50 to75 kilometers north , . , . , * 

and northwest into a large open area touch- Mr ’ M6nd said he hM never personally 


The United States Central Intelligence * n S on the town of Lent Sang in Yunam w \? cs .? od s ! K ' n shipments. .uoweyer, h 
a 1 1 • , :.. a. -n i-, 1. 1 • * ■ ... said. tnat while he wa.q \n Banrd:r>k rlmn 


ravine e in the People’s Heoublic of China, £ci * d> while he was in Bangkok doing 
^ ‘ research for his study on Thailand “I talked 

Mr. Monel said his information was based with several young Air America pilots. They 


/ 


Agency “equipped and directed” -incursions 
by meiccmanes into Ciiinesc territory from 

northern Laos, according to a former Green cn studies he had read while serving as a had been helicopter or fixed-wing pilots in 
.Beret captain.. plans officer in Thailand on the U.S. Army Vietnam— and they told me that the dm- 

Lee Mond n, w . v , , . . T general staff and m conversations with mil-, trade from Vientiane to Bangkok was vasL 

State College* and a delegated the National *7 perSWine1, ? h . ey , “f* ated . that , il was bein 2 v flow » 

Student Association Con^ro^ hmv ovr hie also served v/ith the 101st Airborne in 1 t0 °x. * 01 gramea Inat since tuoy were 

Americans have crowed the Ch fie Vietnam - • ■ ’ ielatin S ^is. they had firsthand knowledge." 

border.” However, the CIA recruited ethnic The former captain cited as one main While, in Thailand Mr. Mend’s unhappi- 
Laos end Chinese for the crossings. In ad- reason for his disaffection with American ne ^ s Vi ^h the drug problem led him to 


anion, ne maintains the CIA “directed re- policies the massive flood of drag's pourin'* write a letter m April, 1970, to the com- 

^ ^ * • 1 * YT rt a n . a * * 


cormaissance missions and monitored oper* 0 u 


ations. along, the Chinese border 


Emotional speeela 


ut of Lacs into Thailand and- then into the gander of U.S.. Army Support forces in 
ands of American troops. lnailam in wmea he indicated _ that be- 

■ • . tween 10 ana la percent of tne junior emist- 


har 


Mr. ^ Mond repeated in an interview v/ith 
the Monitor charges he first aired at a 


forum on war .crimes sponsored by the aged the growing of poppies, the flower from 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War as. part which opium is made, by Montagnard tribes, 
of the congress last Saturday. ' ‘ men (cm the opium rich Plain of Jars) whom 

The tall, black veteran of seven years, agency recruits as mercenaries, 
seven months service who left the Army in He later Qualified this statement by add- 

June, H70, after being wounded three times jng, “perhaps they* (CIA) don’t always need 
—-winner of the Silver Star and three Bronze to encourage them (the Montagnaros) to 
Stars struggled with his emotions as .he grow poppies because it is so lucrative.” He 


percent of tne jui 

ed men on his base used hard drugs daily. 
Pie also initiated a drug rehabilitation 
He charged that the CIA “actively encour-^prograrn on his base. 


sm 



because these things were part of an on- far beyond what they are paying them now.” 


going philosophy of . . . the executive bi 
of this country.” 


men 


Mr. Mond also charged that the opium is 
often fiov/h illicitly to major populations in 
Mr. Mond said that about o, COO Chinese Laos by Air America, a private airline said 
were in northern Laos v/hen he was in to be controlled by the CIA. “Opium comes 
Thailand from June, 1969, to June, 1370, and out of the Plain of Jars catch as catch can/’ 
that they then controlled the quarter of the he said in an interview with the Monitor, 
country north of the royal capital Luang “but from Moung Suoi, a major CIA bare 
Prabang. * which has an airstrip, ... I am aware that 

The majority Were engineers, building a pil° ts would fly it down to Vientiane for 
'north-south road from. China to Luang P^ra- their own P rofit - n 
bang. He said “studies indicate” 'that thc-y , 

hoped to push down to Vientiane, the pres- .carry drugs 

^>1 -TV . I * 111 


J 


He said he “knew 


that Air America was 


ent provisional capital. 

Chinese infantry units were in Laos to flying opium from Vientiane to Udon Thant 
protect the road builders, he added,' Wnd on the southern Lao border from where it 
antiaircraft installations were built in Laos would be. transported to Bangkok and per- 
to protect them. haps on to the United States. He said that 

the base at Udon had one of the biggest drug 

Incursions described .problems of any -U.S. base. 

The incursions were aimed at watching * Mr. Mond said he could not say whether 

Chinese moven/^pp £vm&\eas&<2GmmfMt\ o-i^Ropeo-ei^di rooi i 001 00001 -1 
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ukocl a broadcast in Prince 
latest attempt to regain 


Amerr;ar. intelligence 
Sihanouk's '-oice in -ts 
influence in Cambodia: Y. D. Allman reports 
from Phnom. Penh on the dangerous rivalry 
between the CIA and the American State and 
Defence Departments. 


: bodian political crisis, l ho Agency 
. unbeknown to the’ diplomats, re 
payed promises of support lo Ih 
[anti-Sihanouk faction. And as soor 
jus the Cambodian war broke out 
■ Agency-run teams of Laotian mer- 
cenaries began ranging down into 
I Cambodia on “intelligence 
| patrols,” which the Pak.se station 
hoped would be the landing parties 
foi a whole CIA-run Clandestine 

A nny in Ca mbodia . 

the American 
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While tlie armies of Phnom IYah 
and Saigon fight the forces of 
Hanoi for control of Cambodia, 
another war is being fought for 
I ho same territory by another set 
of allies against another iufiitrator 
from the north. The. other co-bel- 
ligerents are the American Depart- 
ments of Slate and Defence -like 
Cambodia and South Vietnam, 
baldly natural allies. The invader 
tint has: brought them together, 
to use President Non on’s phrase, 
is the Central ii:u-l!;;ymee Agency. 

The CIA. like the North Viet- 
namese . wore, supposed to 'have 
been deprived A their Cambodian 
enclaves last year, anuut the time 
of !he US-South Vietnamese in- 
vasion, when the White House 
ordered that the post- invasion CS 
role in. Cambodia be as above- 
board as possible. Doth criteria 
seemed to rule out the CIA, but 
both the -North Vietnamese and 
the CIA keep trying to encroach 
on Cambodia from their secret 
outposts in southern Laos. 

Whereas Hanoi’s South Laotian 
k»se is ..known as t he H o _Ch LM ! .all .... 
Trail, the CIA's is called l he 
“Annex.” It is a white, multi- 
storeyed building in the Laotian 
Mekong river town of Pakse. The 
building- looks like every other 
••building in Ikiksc-'-cxcept - that- U 
has no windows, is cohered itli 
nntenna'e instead of tropical ■ «es. 
and can be entered only -by pl:r 
the right combination -oh* an i 
trnnic* keyboard lock. 

The CIA’s latest Cambodian "*- 
cursiun recendy was limited by i n 
enterprising. Phnom IVnh-base i 
American correspondent na mod 
-Doris liaczynskyj. who discovered 
nothing, less than a CIA plot «o 
synthesise Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk's inimitably squeaky voice, 

r 
s 


bodian hearts; and minds from the 
Plate and Defence depart men! s. 

Unfortunately for the CIA, 
B ; i cz y n s k y j . a K i i me r - s i j e akin g o x - 
Pee.ce Corps Volunteer, noticed a 
considerable difference in the 
words of Sihanouk as beamed over 
Radio Peking, and the statements 
attributed lo him by the Pi mom 
Pe n!) / x o ve rn me n l . A f t e r m on t h s 
of checking, he verified the exist- 
ence of the clandestine: Pakse 
Radio, and established the identity 
of its operators. 

Baez vn.sk vj’s discovery, how- 
ever, was more (ban a journalistic 
coup. It revealed the latest in a 
series of failed ClA attempts to 
maintain coVer for its Cambodian 
operations, which are bitterly re- 
sumed by the foreign service # and 
military officers who predominate 
here. The agency, in fact, has been 
trying rather unsuccessfully to re- 
gain a piece of the Cambodian' 
action ever since li>VP when 
Prince Sihanouk .sent the US aid 
.mission packing, which bad served 
as the agency’s main Cambodian 
cover 

The C 
nnm 

CIA order to eliminate with ex- 
treme prejudice one of its Cam- 
bodian operatives. The agency 
also 


kibbling rivalry, 
which might otherwise be as amus- 
ing as a nineteenth-century brou- 
haha between Whitehall and Sim,! a 
over jurisdiction of some Indian 
P/'ean..atp]l,. already is producing 
some unedifying compliant ions. 

The CIA’s Pakse operations-- 
which for all their ingenuity so far 
have ladled to keep the Com- 
munists from taking over most of 
South Laos --are flagrant viola! i o i is 
of Laotian neutrality. And neither 
i.aos’s premier. Prince Souvanna 
PiiMuma, who is a northerner, nor 
the L-S Embassy in faraway Vien- 
tiane, seems able to curl) t lie 
Pakse operation. 

Here in Cambodia, where the US 
embassy has become Ike nexus 
of Cambodian political power, the 
American infighting has already 
produced some domestic political 
complications — notably affecting 
the much publicised rivalry he- 
l wee n P re m i e r- cl elega t o S i s o w a t h 
Sirik Matak and Marshal Lon Nobs 
young and ambitious brother, Lon 


Non. The embassy likes 


to 


hrib. 

veil 


Mutak, and hardly bothe 
its distaste for I/m Non. 

, With Sirik Matak, who has 
shunned CIA contacts, emerging 
as the embassy’s man, and Lon 
Non emerging as the CIA protege, 
•the American squabble seems lo 
’contain seeds potentially as dis- 
astrous as those that dhsruptod 
Laos a decade- ago. At that time, 
the CIA so disliked the State De- 
amnenUs candidate for 


■er. iramnenls cancliaatu lor premier 

he Green Beret scandal in Viet- |A J f Laos that it sent its own Laotian 
in, for example, grew out of a I'army marching north to drive him 


out of Vientiane. 

Several limes routed in its efforts 
to infiltrate Cambodia, the CIA, 
like Hanoi, may decide on a 


ng 

'C- 


supported anti-Sihanouk_ in- 

Mirgents-; even when the State be- -^tegy of letting dissension 
i part men! was trying for a Cam- ?F ,!, g 11 1 J «F ong ,!s ;,uvcl ' Kane ;- 
ijodian rnpproehemcnt in the late , J !l:: popartmenl wants to 

; inoos keep the Cambodian operation- 

' Several times burned, the State > f ' r,n - clc3n - and llb ." esL The De- 
Dep'art rne'nt , wh'On it resumed, dip- Department keeps pushing 

lomatic relations. with Cambodia f, ' r a >ig in-country US military 
in 10S9, tried lo make sure there ^'Dibhshmenl. 


and broadcast it over the borck 
into Cambodia. The vpiiturc wi 
not only an attorn 
th 


would be no CIA agents in the cm- 
'■ bassy woodpile. Even now, osten- 
sibly, then? is no CIA component 
at all in the 109-man US. mission 
in Phnom Penh. 

Never daunted, the CIA has kept 
up it. s' of f*r Is to develop its own 


“Yon might say we’re caught In 
the middle,” said one foreign ser- 
vice officer recently, empathising 
with the Cambodians who are simi- 
larly caught between- North and 
Remh Vietnam. 
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jng words into his mouth, but also 
an effort to win away a few Cnm- 


. Hying lo stay out of the Cam- 
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From the beginning, the core oj the tragedy in Southeast Asia 
has been the inability of Western political leaders, and par- 
ticularly American political leaders, to grasp the nature of 
insurgency in areas formerly under colonial rule, or the limita- 
tions of counterinsurgency to quell it. Accordingly , The 
Nation is devoting almost this entire issue to Eqbal Ahmad's 
(?ssay on the subject. In somewhat different form it will be a 
chapter in his forthcoming Reaction and Revolution in the 
Third World (Pantheon). Mr. Ahmad is a Fellow of the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute in Chicago. 


To write on counterinsurgency one must first explain 
what the so-called “insurgencies” really are. In the United 
States that may be difficult because for the most part the 
social scientists who write on revolutionary warfare have 
been proponents of counterinsurgency. As a result, the 
biases of incumbents are built into the structure, images 
and language of contemporary Western, especially Amer- 
ican, literature on the subject. We have come to accept 
ideologically contrived concepts and words as objective 
descriptions. 

One could, take innumerable examples — terrorism, sub- 
version, pacification, urbanization, protective reaction, 
defensive interdiction, etc. — and expose the realities be- . 
hind these words and phrases. The term counterinsurgency 
is itself an excellent .example. Like all coinages in this 
area, it is value-laden and misleading. In fact, counterin- 
surgency is not at all directed against insurgency, which 
Webster defines as “a revolt against a government, not 
reaching the proportions of an organized revolution; and 
not recognized as belligerency.” The truth is, the Congress 
and the country would be in uproarif the government were 
to claim that U.S. counterinsurgency capabilities could 
conceivably be available to its clients for putting down 
“revolts not reaching the proportions of an organized 
revolution.” The truth is the opposite: counterinsurgency 
is a multifaceted assault against organized revolutions. 

, The euphemism is not used by accident, nor from igno- 
\ ranee. It serves to conceal the reality of a foreign policy 
1 dedicated to combating revolutions abroad; it helps to 
relegate • revolutionaries to the status of outlaws. The 
reduction of a revolution to mere insurgency is also an im- 
plicit denial of its legitimacy. In this article, counterin- 
.surgency and counterrevolution are used interchangeably. 

Analytically, counterinsurgency may be discussed in 
Terms of two primary models — the conventional-estab- 
lishment and the liberal-reformist; and two ancillary 
models — the punitive-militarist and the tcdmological-at- 
tritive. I term these latter ancillary because they develop 
after the fact — from actual involvement in counterrevolu- 
tion, and from interplay between the conventional and 
liberal institutions and individuals so involved. The 
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“light at the end of the tunnel.” I shall return to this in 


discussing the Doctrine of Permanent Counterinsurgency, 




models, thoug, 




We might view the conventional-establishment approach 
as constituting the common denominator of the assump- 
tions and objectives shared by* all incumbents; viz,, an 
a priori hostility toward revolution, the view that its ori- 
gins are conspiratorial, a managerial attitude toward it as 
a problem, and a technocratic-military, approach to its 
solution.. In strategy and tactics, this approach prefers con- 
ventional ground and air operations, requiring large de- 
ployments of troops, search-and-destroy missions (also 
called “mop-up operations”), the tactics of “encirclement” 
and “attrition” — which involve, on the one hand, large 
military fortifications (bases, enclaves) connected by “mo- 
bile” battalions (in Vietnam, helicopter-bornc troops and 
air cavalry); and,- on the other hand, massive displacement 
of civilian population and the creation of free-fire zones. 
The conventionalists also evince deep longings for set 
battles, and would multiply the occasions by forcing, sur- 
prising or luring the guerrillas into conventional show- : 
downs. The results of these pressures are bombings (e.g., 
North Vietnam) or invasion of enemy “sanctuaries” across 
the frontiers of conflict (e.g., Cambodia) and the tactic 
of offering an occasional bait in the hope of luring the 
enemy to a concentrated attack (c.g., Dicnbicnphu, Kbe- 
SanJi). 

If tlte conventional-establishment attitudes constitute 
the lowest common denominator of counterrevolution, the 
liberal-reformists are the chief exponents of its doctrine, 
and the most sophisticated programmers of its practice. 

associated 


scope of their applicatio! 

of the agencies and individuals favoring them, are cper-| 
atiojially integrated in the field. I outline them here: 

Although monolithic in its goal of suppressing revolu- 
tions; the theory and practice of counterinsurgency reflects 
the pluralism of the Western societies to which most of its STATU 
practitioners and all of its theoreticians belong. A pluralis- 
tic, bargaining political culture induces an institutionalized 
compulsion to compromise. Within a defined boundary, 
there can be something for everyone. . Hence, the actual 
strategy and tactics of counterinsurgency reflect compro- 
mise, no one blueprint being applied in its original, un-. 
adulterated form. This give-and-take contributes to a most 
fateful phenomenon of counterrevolutionary involvement: 
groups and individuals continue to fee! that their particu- 
lar prescriptions were never administered in full dosage 
and at the right intervals. They show a tendency toward 
self-justification, a craving to continue with and improve 
their formulas for success. Severe critics of specific “blun- 
ders” ancl “miscalculations,” they still persist in seeing 
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; The article that follows is part of The . * - ; v - 

y Planning of the Vietnam - War, a study .. 

by members of the Institute of Policy ^ f'r . • 

Studies in Washington,' including At the end of March, 1961, the CIA 

Richard J. Barnet, Marcus Raskin, and circulated a National Intelligence Esti-' 

Ralph Stavins.* In their introduction mate on the situation in South Viet- 

to the study, the authors write: ' nam. This paper advised Kennedy that 

“in early 1970, Marcus Raskin con - Diem was a tyrant who was confronted 

ceivect the idea of a study that would with two sources of discontent the 

explain how the Vietnam disaster hap- non-Communist loyal opposition and 

pened by analyzing. the planning of the • the Viet Cong _ Xhe two problems v/ere 

V>ar. A group of investigators directed cIosc!y conncctcd of . the sprcadin „ 

by Ralph Stavins concentrated on Viet Cong network the CIA noted: *° 

finding out who did the actual plan- 
ning that led to the decisions to bomb recru ^s and sympathetic or 

North Vietnam, to introduce over a. intimidated villagers have enhanced 

half-million troops into South Viet- £° ng , contro1 and r ^ucnce 

J s T- . / over increasing areas of the coun- 

nam. to defoliate and destroy vast £ryskJe . For example, morc than . 

areas of Indochina, and to create one-half of the entire rural region 

, millions of refugees in the area. south and southwest of Saigon*, as 

■ * "Ralph Stavins, assisted by Canta well as sonic areas to the north, ■ 

Pian . John Berkowitz, George Pipkin, are under considerable Communist 

-- end Brian Eden, conducted more than control. Some of these areas are in 

300 interviews in the course of this e ^ fect denied to all government 

study . Among those interviewed authority not immediately backed. - 

were many Presidential advisers to substantia! armed force. The 

' Kennedy and Johnson, generals and ' ct re ^ th f , enC ! rdeS S * i * 

admirals, middle level bureaucrats who mQve dosef in the ^ bCgUn 

occupied strategic positions in the . 

’ national security bureaucracy, and offi - The people were not opposing these 
ciafs, military and civilian, who carried recent advances by the Viet Cong; if 
out the policy in the field in Vietnam . anything, they seemed to be support- 
= ’ "A number of informants backed up ing them. The failure to rally the 
' their oral statements with documents people against the Viet Cong was laid 
ip their possession, including informal to Diem’s dictatorial rule:’ 

'minutes of meetings, as well as por- . . • . ... 

'lions of the official documentary rec- ' has been an increasing dis- 

' ord now known as the “ Pentagon Position within official circles and 

ora now Mia the army to question Diem s abih- 

Papers." Our information is drawn not ty tQ Iea{J in thfa period _ M 
only from the Department of Defense, fed that he is unabIe to Jally the 

but also from the White House, the ^ people in the fight against the 

Department of State, and the Central Communists because of his -reli- 

Intelligence Agency ” . ance on virtual one-man rule, his 

The study is being -published in two tolerance of corruption extending 
volumes. The first, which includes the- even to his immediate entourage, 

article below, will be published early in and his refusal to relax a rigid 

August. The second will appear in s y stem of P ublic controls. 

May, 1972. , • jThe CIA. referred to' the attempted coup 

— *The study is the responsibility of its -against Diem that had - been ’led by 
‘ authors and does not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Institute, its trustees, 
or- fellows. . ’ 


There has been an increasing dis- 
position within official circles and 
the army to question Diem’s abili- 
ty to lead in this period. Many 
feel that he is unable to jally the 
• people in the fight against the 
Communists because of his -reli- 
. ance on virtual one-man rule, his 
tolerance of corruption extending 
even to his immediate entourage, 
and his refusal to relax a rigid 
system of public controls. 


•General Thi in November; 1960, and 
concluded that another coup was likely. 

In spite of the. gains by the Viet Cong, 
they predicted that the next attempt to 
overthrow Diem would originate with 
the army and the non-Communist 
opposition. 

The Communists would like to 
initiate and control a coup against 
Diem, and their armed and sub- 
versive operations including united 
front efforts are directed toward 
this purpose. It is more likely, 
however, that any coup attempt 
which occurs over the next year or 
so will originate among non- 
Communist elements, perhaps a 
combination of disgruntled civilian - 
officials 'and oppositionists and 
army elements, broadej'than those 
involved in the November attempt. 

In view of the broadly based opposi- 
tion to Diem’s regime and his virtual 
reliance on one-man rule, it was unlike- 
ly that he would initiate any reform 
measures that would sap tiie strength 
of the revolutionaries. Whether reform 
was conceived as widening the political 
base of the regime, which Diem would 
not agree to,* or whether it was to 
consist of an intensified counter- 
insurgency program, something the 
people would not support, it had; 
become painfully clear to Washington 
, that reform was not the path to 
victory. But victory was the goal, and 
Kennedy called upon Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Roswell Gilpatric to draw 
up the. victory plans. On April 20, 

1961, Kennedy asked Gilpatric to: * * 

a) Appraise the current status and 
future prospects of the Communist 
drive to dominate South Vietnam. 

b) Recommend a series of actions 
(military, political, and/or econom- 
ic, overt and/or covert) which will 
prevent Communist domination of 
that country. . - .t . ; ■ . 
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h^h ui 0 !^^ 1 f House aclvise^ jjllsborg said ha he decided 
\\ alt y. Kosiow says Pi es c.e J, (o re j eaS£ , tlie Defense Depart- 

n °V\N VC T dy '° ° -' u^ 1 merit study to the press shortly 

after the Army dropped charges 


1961 that an American withdraw* 
El from Vietnam would not bring 


peace but would lead to a larger ‘ ^ 


against eight Green Berets dn 


and possibly nuclear war. 

. Rostov/, who was also an ad- 
viser in the Johnson adminis- 
tration and is now & member of 
the University of Texas faculty, 
said yesterday on CBS television 
that Kennedy “understood deep- 
ly, all the way down to the f lat- 
est statement ever made of the 
'domino theory,’ why Southeast 
Asia and its preservation, as an 
independent area was vital to 
the American interest, including 
something' which is often for- 
gotten: its relationship to the 
Indian subcontinent, through 
Burma. 1 ’ 

Rostov/ defended Johnson, 
saying he did not attempt to 
deceive the American people 
“and what went on in 1964 was 
contingency planniing.” 


LBJ Gave Clues 

Daniel Ellsberg, who gave to 
the press copies of the classified 
Pentagon study of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam, said on ABC 
that it was “very misleading” to 
conclude that Johnson deceived 
the voters during the 1964 cam- 
paign. 

“What Johnson said was, Tm 
not going to send American boys 
now’ or, Tm not going to send 
American boys until they’re 
needed’,” Ellsberg said. “So 
President Johnson may have 
been giving us some clues back 
then.” 

Ellsberg also said that Henry 
A. Kissinger, President Nixon’s 
national security affairs adviser, 
was wrong in saying he was una- 
ware of the existence of the Pen- 
tagon study until he read of it in 
The New York Times. 


1 ‘ Decided in 1969 

. Ellsberg. said he discussed the 
study with Kissinger last Sep- 
tember. “I asked him to read it 
and lie said he already has a 
copy,” said Ellsberg, a former 
Pentagon and State Department 
staffer who is now a researcher 
at- Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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Ellsberg said “a great deal 
had contributed” to his decision, 
but the final straw was the an- 
nouncement that then - Secre- 
tary of tlie Army Stanley Resor 
was d r o p p i n g the charges 
against the Green Berets, alleg- 
edly because a trial would re-, 
veal too much information con- 
cerning the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

“I knew this was untrue,” 

Ellsberg said'. •“The White House 
had made the decision.” 

He said Resor had dropped the 
charges on behalf of the Johnson 
administration, over the protests 
j of the commander of troops in 
Vietnam, Gen. Creighton 
Abrams. 

The Green Berets were not 
court - mar Baled for allegedly 
executing a suspected Vietnam- 
ese double - agent. 

“Then I started thinking,” 
Ellsberg said, “this is the sys- 
tem I spent 15 years serving . . . 
one that would conceal murder 
by lying. I decided I can't be 
part* of that anymore. I was 
tired of those who tell me when I 
should lie and how I should lie. 
And very soon after that, I made 
my decision.” 

Asks Wiretap Data 

In Boston meanwhile, lawyers 
for Ellsberg asked the federal 
government to disclose whether 
any wiretaps were used to gain 
evidence against him. 

They directed the request yes- 
terday to Magistrate Peter Prin- 
ci, before whom Ellsberg was 
arraigned when he surrendered 
to U.S. authorities on a warrant 
charging him with illegal posses- 
sion of the secret report. 

Ellsberg has since been indict- 
ed by a federal gran jury on the 
charge. . 
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the truth was not told w3ie.ii former Secretary of th 


were dropped m 


out as the final straw. The 
3969. 

Ellsberg, also said it was “very misleading” to 
conclude that President Johnson deceived voters dur- 
ing the 1964 presidential campaign on whether lie 
planned to escalate the Vietnam war. 

■ “What Johnson said was, Tin not going to send 
American boys now/ or, Tin not going to send Ameri- 
can boys until they’re needed/” Ellsberg said. “So. 

. President Johnson may have been giving us some dues 
back then.” Ellsberg said that the American press 
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Combined News Services 

, New York Daniel Ellsberg- said yesterday that 


deserved some of the blame for failing to grasp fully 


Army Stanley Resor dropped 1939 murder charges 
against eight Green Berets and that that was a major 
reason lie leaked the pentagon papers to the press. 

Ellsberg, 40, a former Pentagon aide and the guest 
on the ABC-TV “Dick Cave It show,” said that “a 
great deal had contributed” to his decision to give 
part of the 47-volume study of U.S. involvment in 
Indochina to the New York Times. But, lie said, the 
case against eight Green Berets charged with the 
murder of a Vietnamese double agent could be singled 


what Johnson said. '‘People hear what they want to 
hear,” Ellsberg said, “and Poo press helps them.” 

Regarding, the Green Beret case, Ellsberg said, 
“I was lying in bed reading the paper when I saw the 
headline: 'Green Beret Case Charges Dropped/ ” The 
article -reported that JResor had said that the men 
could not obtain a fair trial because of their involve- 


ment with, the Central lirielligvm.ee Agency. Ellsberg 
said that that was not wholly true. There was murder 


the t GIA attachment to the case was 
used as a reason for dismissal, he said. Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, who had expressed personal interest in the 
case, had demanded and been promised an investiga- 
tion, But Kcsor, he said, had acted on behalf of the 
Johnson Administration. “The White House had made 
the decision. B was the first time a commander had 
been overruled. Abrams was mad because he was told 
a lie.” 

“Then I started thinking/’ Ellsberg said. “This 
is the system I spent 15 years serving . , . one that 
would conceal murder by lying, 1 decided J. can’t be 
part of that any more. I was tired of those who tell j 
me when I should lie and how I should lie. And very f 
Soon after that,. I made my decision.” / 
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, : .:'Perh?ms tee tenet shocking- -of -the 
disdocn or; X iho Pentagon parcrs is 
the teitox to which the IfX'Ll Gtates ■ 
daboles behind tho scenes in spy-thriller . 
typo activities. '• .. 

v v The papers show clearly the rob the 
U.S. played in the cvcraxcv/' of South 
Vietnamese President Btem. TJn‘ only 
unusual, tmeci; of the affair in that 
many ci tip details Lave became public. ’ 
Korina /l;v, ,’ao Co'-itraJ \ 1 ’ " i^enco 
■Agency te- .0 ; its tracks w.:-< cv -evitl. , 
Thd.Ohreon Berete trek a jxiKb boat- . 
mg, for example, over tko.s' ! nyteg of a 
Vietnamese, who was described as a 
double agent. P,ui the CIA, which was' 
accused os. hoi 04 behind fits plot, *mau- 
aged* to escape with an implied, but .not 
proved, rcla i-j-tho affair. 

. The (’jshu'isccg aspect of such activi- 
ties is tho danger that the. men who plan 
and approve vhoiu may become hard- 
ened to their methods. A. guy "who • 
doesn’t ?)luifc at ordering an enemy . 
agent rubbed out, or a government top- 
pled, just might become confused about 
•his propex* position in relation to domes- ■• 
tic issues. 11 assassination is an accents- 
hie raeihed for implementing U.fi, for- 
eign policy, then why isn’t it a perfectly 
decent approach for talcing care of do- 
mestic opposition? 

Testifying this week before a' con- 1' 
/sessional committee, Atty. Gen. John ; 
Mitchell indicated that the U.fi. is will- ; 
ing to use whatever means are bandy to 
dry up narcotics traffic. : 

> •’ .Mitchell" said that the government ’ 
knows, the identities of a number of top 
Asian officials who are trafficking in 
narcotics, including some Laotian and. 
South Vietnamese military leaders, , ; ; 

How will the Lf.fi. deal with them,' a 
senator, asked. Said Mitchell:- fi . . 
steps are being taken in some; of -these- : 
countries 'to' eliminate their participa-, '. 
tion . . -. ” in narcotics distribution. 

Sen. Edmund Muskie then asked 
Mitchell if tis j ; j are plans to eliminate 
• their robs in government, as well as , 
drug trafficking. ; 

, “We anticipate wo will ho able to do . 


kl' . (; t j lb* >. Jihii i.u lbs 


this to tho extent our country has' jurls- 
; diction or other means of persuasion,”. 

' ’Mitchell replied, drawing chuckles from 
, the senators. '. ( ■-..-■v'X 

The U.fi, certainly shouldn't hesitate 
.. to apply whatever pressure is. necessary 
to. stop the flew of narcotics to service- • 
men abroad, and to fhc-nv'Mand. The 
: fact that Asians view drnvs in a sub- 
stantially different light than Western 
. nations shouldn't prevent us from insist- 
ing that countries we are aiding must 
respect and cooperate in our efforts to 
halt the narcotics traffic insofar as it 
involves Americans. 

_ Even so, we feel a lot more than a 
little queasy when the- attorney general 
of the United fitaies. talks slyly .about 

• “other moans, of persuasion.” And when 
senators chuckle openly over tho impli- 
cation that were not above a back - 

• alley approach to getting our way, we’re 
more than queasy. We’re downright 

■ worried. ’ : : . 

■ In Mitchell’s case, the statement to 
the committee fits in With many of his 
other remarks about 'the rights of socie- 
ty being move important Ilian individual, 
rights, and too much coddling of crimi- 
nals, and accusing dissenters of acting 
like Nazis, etc. - a 

, This nation is rooted in the belief that 
nothing is more important than indivicl- 
-• ua'i. rights. Absolutely .nothing. And that 
means that sometimes society as a 
. whole must suffer* to assure the presor- 
- vation of what tiro Declaration of Inde- 
pendence calls inalienable, rights. 

L Other nations, may not play, by the 
‘same set of rules. In some, individual 
liberty -isn’t even -considered a practical 
: ; concept. Bht in the United States it is 

■ more than a concept, it Js the gut issue 
of survival. Every action ~ at home or* 
abroad- — .that', compromises our corn- 

' mifment to that position weakens the 
nation, not strengthens it as some in our • 
.leadership seem to believe. 

So senators chuckle when the after-- 
hoy general hints that the end justifies 
the means. Bui when they do, they risk 
1, chuckling our freedoms — and theirs — 
■into nothingness.:- ' X- x. • 
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;• y Following are texts of hey 'documents accompanying 
: the Pentagon’s study of the Vietnam wav, dealing with the Ad- 
ministration of President John F. Kennedy up to the events that 

■ brought the overthrow of President Ngo Dink Diem in 1963'. 

■ Except where excerpting is specified, the documents are printed , . 

j verbatim, with only unmistakable typographical errors cor- 
rected. ,■ •• . : v , . .. v ' 


U.S. Ambassador’s ’60 Analyst 


•S 


5 f Threats to Saigon Regime 

. , • Cablegram from Ethridge Durbrow, United Slates Ambassador in Saigon , 
to Secretary of State Christian A . Harter, SepL 16, 1960 . 


As indicated .our 49‘S and 533 Diem ' 
regime confronted by two separate hut 
related dangers. Danger from demon- 
strations or coup attempt in Saigon 
could ‘occur earlier; likely to be pre- 
dominantly ncn-Communistic in origin 
but Communists can be expected to 
endeavor infiltrate and exploit any such 

# attempt. Even more serious danger is 
' - gradual Viet. Cong extension of control 

• over countryside which, if current Com- 
' : munist progress continues, would mean 

1 loss free Viet-nam to Communists. 
These two clangers are related because 

■ Communist successes in rural areas 

■ embolden them to extend their activities 
' to Saigon and because non* Communist 

temptation to engage in demonstrations 
or coup is partly motivated by sincere 
desire prevent Communist take-over in 
Viet-nam. 

Essentially [word illegible] sets of 
measures required to meet these two 
! dangers. For Saigon danger essentially 
political and psychological measures re- 
quired. For countryside danger security 
measures as well as political, psycho- 
! logical .and economic measures needed. 

. However both sets measures should be 
carried out simultaneously and to some 
I extent individual steps Will be aimed at 
! both dangers. 

! . Security recommendations have been < 
made irt our 539 and other messages, 
Including formation internal security 
council, centralized intelligence, etc. 

' This message therefore deals with our 
; political and economic recommenda- 

■ tions. X realize some measures I am 

■ recommending are drastic and would be 
. ' most [word illegible] for an ambassador 

to make under normal circumstances. 

■ But conditions here are by no means 

Approved For 


normal. Diem government is in quite 
serious danger. Therefore, in my opinion 
prompt and even drastic action is called 
for. 1 am well aware that Diem has in 
past demonstrated astute judgment and 
has survived oilier serious crises. Pcs-, 
sibly his judgment will prove superior 
to ours this time, but I believe never- 
theless we have no alternative but to 
give him our best judgment of what we 
believe is required -to preserve his gov- 
ernment. While Diem obviously resented 
my frank talks earlier this year and will 
probably resent even more suggestions 
outlined below, he has apparently acted 
on some of our earlier suggestions and 
might act on at least some of the 
following: ■ 

1. I would propose have frank and 
friendly talk with Diem and explain our 
serious concern about present situation 
and his political position; I would toll 
him that, while matters I am -raising 
deal primarily with Internal affairs, I 
would like to talk to him frankly and 
try to bo as helpful as I can be giving 
him the considered judgment of myself 
and some of his friends in Washington 
oii appropriate measures to assist him 

• In present serious situation. (Believe it 
best not indicate talking, under instruc- 
tions.) I would particularly stress de- 
sirability of actions to broaden and 
increase his [word illegible] support 
prior to 1961 presidential elections re- 
quired by constitution before end April. 
I would propose following actions to 
President: _ 

- . .i 

2. Psychological shock effect is re- 
quired to take initiative from Commu- 
nist-propagandists as, well as non-Com- 
munist * oppositionists and convince 
population government taking effective 

of hand. To achieve that effect follow- 
ing suggested: f 
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4. Permit National Assembly wider 
legislative initiative and area of genuine 
debate and bestow on it authority to 
conduct, with appropriate publicity, 
public investigations of any department 
of government with right to question 

pose: (A) find some mechanism for dis- 
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The Kennedy Administration's jlnen t } n responding to the Com- 
control over the covert “dirty munist strategy of “wars of na- 
tncks- of the military and the, tional liberation.” They were 


siity li rucks' 


Central Intelligence Agency was 
centered in a secret top-level 
group known as the 303 Commit- 
tee. 


both, in different ways "deeply 
involved in the growing struggle 
in Southeast Asia. 

Both the 303 Committee and 


The committee, named for the! the better known SGCI were cre- 
room in the Executive Office a ted as part of President Kenne-i 
| Building, where it met, was set - - - 
up by President Kennedy after’, 

v> ^ r: „ ^ ^ .* n.. 


They were listed as the train- 
ing of the Montagnard tribes- 
men, Operation Farmhand, the 
DeSoto patrols and the 34a oper- 
ations. 

Sabotage in the North 

Operation Farmhand was the 
first 


the Pay of Pigs fiasco in the 
spring <sf 1961 — * a situation in 
which he felt he did not have 
enough control over the govern- 
ment's intelligence operations. 

Original members of the com- 
mittee were McGeorge Bundy, ( 
national security adviser to the; 
[President; Deputy Defense Sec- 1 
retary Roswell Gilpatric; Under-' 


-ties by adopting a policy where- 
by every member was required 
personally to approve each or- 
der of a 34a operation. 

Later in the Johnson White 
House, niaity of the most impor- 
Itant decisions concerning the 
war were made at the weekly 
luncheons, which 


- - . covert program approved Tuesday 

ays effort to find, a better deef-. by the committee for Vietnam brought together the President 
si on-making apparatus than the :&nd involved airlifting South Vi- and his closest top-level a dvis- 
rather ^ rigid National Security j etnamese into North Vietnam to ers. *• ; 

The SGCI remained in use un- 
til 1966,. by which time it was 
almost a general-purpose stand- 


rather rigid National Security [el 

Council of the Eisenhower days | <c comniiit sabotage, spy and har- 
and to assert firmer control over ! r,ass ‘the enemy. 1 M 
covert activities so as to avoid Frequently, according to one 


the embarrassment of another report, the men would show up ing committee, if was replaced 

all then by the new Senior I-nterde- 


Bay of Pigs. drunk or fail to show up at _ ..... . 

They were part of a great pro- an ^ wore invariably arrested as partmental Group — designed to 
life ration of committees m the soon as they landed in the North, give the secretary of state clear' 

I White House in the admiristra- j Although started covertly, the er authority in directing and co 
Dions of both Kennedy and Lyn- ; training of the Montagnards has ordinating overseas 'activities. 

don R_ .Tormcnn * i ,__n 


don B. Johnson. 

'They Came and Went , 


long since become well known* 
•' a-nd they are organized as Civil- 
j ian Irregular Defense Groups. 


'secretary of Stale U. Alexis 
I Johnson, and Richard Helms, 
then deputy director of the Cen- 

! * ^^ enC ^‘ a I' -} n a study of the national sccu-j "The other two covert oVra- 

! Although the name and com- 1 nly process wdtien for the Insti- tipb - the DeSrto nafo^and 

position of the group has not .tute for Defense Analyses W ! X 34a ODLa'ions -Sveainee 
previously been made public, ! 1968, Chester L. Conner a ons .* , 7 esince 

hthe existence of such -a high- [mer White House official ‘do- ' ' COme COnt 0VcrSia becau,I ’ c 
level group to advise Kennedy [scribed the situation this way* 
on covert operations — what! “There were a bewildering -va- 
: Dean Rusk called ‘‘back alley I riety of . , . ad hoc groups°dur- 


lighting” — has been no secret. 
‘In fact, leaders of the Kennedy, 
[Johnson and Nixon, administra- 
tions have all insisted that cov 
;ert activities are controlled at, 
The very highest levels of the : 
government. 

j* The 303 Committee operated 
[in the shadow of a larger and 
(more public group— the Special 
[Group (Counter Insurgency), 
;which was headed by Kennedy’s 
'military adviser, Gen. Maxwell 
| D. ' -Taylor and had as Its co- ! 
[chairman the president’s broth-,’ 
.er, Robert F. Kennedy. j- 

1 According to some reports, the i ! 


Ijing the Kennedy and Johnson 
years, with uncertain charters 
and fluid missions. They came 
and went with the-ebb and flow 
of crises. Some have likened 
them to floating crap games, in 
which the locale, the stakes, and 
the players all churned about m 
perpetual motion.'’ 

Tne biggest game in town dur- 
ing all this period, oT- course., 
was the Vietnam situation and} 
both the number of committees 
and the amount of -attention de- 
voted to that part of the world 
was considerable. 

The 303 Committee reported- 


r.attoiney geneial created a ly gave its approval to four ma- 
• courtroom atmosphere in the jor covert operations involving; 
(Weekly meetings of the ’SGCI the U.S. in a secret war iS‘ 
'and badgered government, offi- Southeast Asia and be*un bv 
jCials called as “witnesses.” But Kennedy within six weeks after 
Taylor said such reports were' he assumed office. 

“nonsense,” although he de-' .. .. 

scribed the younger Kennedy as 
a very active participant in the' 
meetings. • * 

The 303 Committee was large- 
ly responsible 'for the unofficial 
'policy of the government and 
managed covert operations — 
most often carried out by the 
CIA or the Army’s Special! 

Forces — throughout the world. 

The SGCI, on the other hand, 
was _ responsible far 
official activities 


^wvv# 4 *v W UH V T V'j. UiUi UVVCUU V 

they were both directly involved- 
in. the Tonkin Gulf incident of 
August 1954 in which two de- 
stroyers were attacked by gun- 
boats. The North Vietnamese ao- 
'parenfcly assumed they wore in- 
volved m a shelling attack- 

Under the DeSoto plan, de- 
stroy ers were sent close to the 
shores of North Vietnam and 
China to gather electronic intel- 
ligence. The DeSoto patrols wero 
reportedly approved by the 
President in 19G2 and placed un- 
der the Joint Center for Intelli- 
gence at the Pentagon. 

The 34-a operation reportedly 
did not begin until February 
1954, three months after Johnson 
had succeeded Kennedy. 

Personal OK Required 

After the Tonkin incident, the 
303 Committee reportedly exert-. 
|ed greater control over activi-, 
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The Chicago Sun-Times today | 
disclosed -two memos it said 
Avere written in 1863 by Stale! 
Department aide Roger Hilsman 
outlining methods by which the 
United States could encourage 
and assist a coup against Ngo 
Dinb Diem, then president of 
South Vietnam. 

The Sun -Times said it had ob- 
tained the State Department 
documents- from the Citizens 
• Commission of Inquiry into U.S. 
: War Crimes in Victman. It said 
the documents had been declas- 
sified in 1003, but had been 
‘.‘tightly held” by the govern- 1 
ment. j 

The paper also said it has ob- 
tained some other documents 
'derived from a secret Pentagon 
study of how the U.S. role in 
Vietnam escalated. It said the 
materials are similar to those 
obtained by the Boston Globe 
and Washington Post. 

The Sun -Times story was writ- 
ten by Morion Kondracke and 
Thomas B. Ross. 

The documents show that 
President John.F. Kennedy de- 
cided at a National Security 
Council meeting in September j 

. 1£>63 to put “escalatcry pressure 
on Diem to get rid of his broth- 
er, Ngo Dinh Nhu, chief of tho 
secret police, the paper said. 
The Hilsman memos were writ- 
ten just before that meeting, it 
said. 

Neutralization Seen 

Hilsman’s first memo, pre- 
pared for an Aug. 31 NSC meet- 
ing, warned that Diem might 
move to oocn “neutralization ne- 
gotiations” with North Vietnam. 

If North Vietnam threatened 
to intervene on Diem’s side, 
H ilsman recommended, the 
United States should “let it oe 
known unequivocally that we 
shall hit the DRV (North Viet- 
nam) with all that is necessary 
to force it to desist.” 

If Diem chose to make a last 
stand, Hilsman urged his superi- 
ors to “encourage the coup 
group to fight the battle to the 
end and to destroy the palace if 
necessary to fain victory.” 

The Hilsman memos and the 
Pentagon documents illuminate 
a period incrcasm^i 
satisfaclL “ 


I brother-in-law that began May 8 
and ended with the Nov. 1 coup 
! in which Diem and Nhu were 
assassinated. 

Oir May 8, government forces 
fired on Buddhist celebrators in 
Hue and there ensued what be- 
came known as the Buddhist cri- 
sis, in which several priests andi 

nuns burned themselves to deatlv 
in the streets of major Vietnam- 
ese cities. 
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Pagodas Hit 


On Aug. 21, nine days before 
Hilsman’s first memo, govern- 
ment forces under the direction 
of Nhu and Dicrn attacked ma- 
jor Buddhist pagodas in Hue and 
Saigon, killing any monks who 
resisted. 

Leading generals reported to; 
U.S. officials that they feared 
Diem and Nhu might institute a 
purge within the military— and 
perhaps seek an accommodation 
with North Vietnam. 

From the end of August until 
early October, the sccrefPenta- 
gon study and Hilsman’s second 
memo reveal, the United States 
struggled to decide how to keep 
Diem as president but get rid of 
Nhu, the paper reported. 

Seek New Leaders 

A conclusion of the Sept. 17 
NSC meeting, for example, was 
that ' the best of all possible 
worlds -would be for Diem to 
stay in power with Nhu out of 
the picture. After it was deter- 
mined that Nhu’s special forces 
and not the Army had been re- 
sponsible for the attacks on the 
pagodas, the documents make it. 
clear that there was unanimous 
agreement among Kennedy and 
his advisers that pressure should 

be applied on Diem to purge 
Nhu. 

The documents indicate that it 
was also decided at the NSC 
meeting to identify and begin 
cultivating alternative leader- 
ship-believed to mean the gen- 
erals. 

The decision was made for- 
mal after two alternatives were 
debated at the Sept. 17 NSC 
, meeting— “escalatory pressure” 

’ and “reconciliation,” the latter 

:e I ©aseCQO WQMM? ©I A 


status quo under Diem and Nhu. 
The alternatives had been laid 
out the day before in Hilsman’s 
second memo. 

“My own judgment,” Hilsman 
declared, “is that the ‘reconcili- 
ation ' track’ will not work. I 
think Nhu has already decided 
on an adventure. I think he feels 
that the progress already made 
in the war and the U.S. material 
on hand gives him freedom to 
launch on a course .that has a 
minimum and a maximum goal. 

“The minimum goal would be 
sharply to reduce the American 
presence . . . and to avoid any 
meaningful concessions that 
would go against his mandarin, 
'personalist* vision of the future 
of Vietnam. 

His “maximum goal, I would 
think, would be a deal with 
North Vietnam for a truce in the 
war, a complete removal of the 
U.S. presence and a ‘neutralist’ 
or ‘Titoist* but still separate 
South Vietnam.” 

The “escalalory pressure” 
track, as it was explained at the 
Sept. 17 NSC meeting, called for 
the withdrawal of Agency for 
International Development sup- 
port for the Diem regime, the 
removal of support for NHU’s 
CIA-backed Special Forces, and 
an order to Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge to remain aloof 
from Diem. - - ■» 

Provide Plane * 

Hilsman’s Aug. 30 memo rec- 
ommended that, if Diem chose 
to leave the country with his 
family as pressures against him 
grew, the United States provide 
him with a plane but only if he' 
agreed to go to France or anoth- 
er European country. 

Hilsman. warned that Diem 
might appeal to French Presi- 
dent Charles De Gaulle “for po- 
litical support for neutralization 
of Vietnam.” Hilsman urged re- 
sistance to any such arrange- 
ment, adding: “We should point 
out publicly that Vietnam cannot 
be effectively neutralized unless 
the Communists are removed 
from control of North Vietnam 
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can point lo the obvious refusal 
of South Vietnam to accept a 
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NEWARK, June 10— Anthony 
(Tony) Imperiale, ultra-right 
leader in the North Ward, was 
dumped by the electorate of his 
home district this week in his 
bid for election to the Essex 
County Democratic Committee. 

Joseph Ceres, 27, .a political 
i newcomer,- won handily' by al- 
most three to one, over the self- 
styled law-and-order candidate, 
Imperiale, who, as a Republican, 
was unable to vole for himself. 

In another election, in Plain- 
field, N.J., another right-winger 
went down to defeat. Former 
•Green Beret Robert Marasco, 
who recently admitted killing a 
Vietnamese “spy” in a Vietnam 
CIA murder scandal, lost a four- 
man race for the Republican 
nomination to the City Council. 
Plainfield is his home town. 
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A Better Imago 




Recently (lie Green Berets 
have been iu bad odor be- 
cause of their bloody cloak- 
and-dagger work as the mili- 
tary arm of the CIA. So, in 
this age of government ‘‘by 
press-agentry, it was inevita- 
ble that propaganda should be 
■ used in an effort to deodorize 
the G. B, image. 


• : A few months ago press re- J 
f leases began coming out of ■ 

’ Ft. Bragg about the “volun- 
;.loer” work the Green Berets ■ 
I were planning in a neighbor- 
1 ing North Carolina village. 
They would help the police, 
instruct physical education 
;• classes in the schools, maybe 
build .a dispensary— prove 
{ themscives nice guys, like the ; 
Peace C o r p s'. Apparently, 
however, that flag didn’t 
catch the breeze, because no 
further word of the project 
appeared in the. news media. 

, (Perhaps lire villagers prefer- 
.red to choose their own teach- ; 
!. ers and police officers.) .j 


i- But the latest public-rela- *; 

• tions gimmick seems to be ' 
: working much better. Thirty ■ 
! "volunteer” Green Berets, ac- ; 
[ companies! by a military 

f press agent, are retracing the ; 
r route of the Lewis and Clark 

• expedition. As calculated, 

L they are getting publicity at • 
i'each stop along the way— and : 
the way spans two-thirds of 
; the continent. They are being ■ 
| praised for . their "courage” 
hand "backbones” by disgrun- ( 
\ tied types wlio frankly long to 
[see all young people regiment- 
red into an obedient, close- ; 

| cropped horde of Myrmidons. . j 

\ Rather pathetically, they ; 
[are being admired as well. by ; 
j those wh o would so ‘like to ! 
i think of the lndo-China. war as i 
some kind of Eagle 'Scout , 

■ project, or contact sport for . 

! manly youths. How eagerly *■ 

' many of us grab at any fanta- » 
i.sy which promises to soothe - 
our collective conscience! ! 


; ' , Mary Wolf Beach 
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: NORFOLK, Va., May 22 
(AP)— A Green Beret officer 
says he took part in a secret 
mission in' 1967 designed to 
aid'in the overthrow of Cam- 
bodia’s Prince Norodom Sihan- 
ouk, the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot reported in its Sunday . 
editions. " J / v 

Capt. John McCarthy, 23, 
who said today he will resign 
his . Army commission , in Au- 
gust, said the clandestine op- 
eration in Cambodia was di- 
rected from South Vietnam by 
Lthe, . Central Intelligence 
^Agency, the paper reported. 

* ;The mission was. known as 
^‘Operation Cherry,” the paper 
-said, and involved McCarthy, 
^working under cover, and 
members of the Khmer Serai, 
li Society of Cambodians work- 
ing to oust Sihanouk. , 
tV;The Pentagon today denied 
iany knowledge of “Operation 
*Cherry.” ' . y ■ •,'■ ■■■ 





. , :• v : --- * . i 

'i ; . . Sihanouk was : ousted by a 
Cambodian army/ coup in 
,March f 1970, about a month be- 
fore American South Vietnam- 
ese troops entered the country 
to hit Communist supply 
bases. _ ' . r^ r ; ' 

The U.S. government has 
consistently' denied having 
anything to" do with Sihan- 
ouk’s downfall. l 

McCarthy said he is leaving 
the Army because the govern- 
ment had suppressed defense 
evidence at his trial. \ 

“I have corpe to the conclu- 
sion that .loyalty, silence and 
faith were to no avail,” the 
Virginian-Pilot quoted him as 


V , 

L. . McCarthy served two years 

|fn a federal prison for the 
fmurder of a Cambodian mer- 
cenary before his conviction 
/.was overturned by a military 
^o.urt of appeals. Reached at 
yfcomeji) Arizpna Saturday, he 


capt. john McCarthy jr. 

. alleges. CIA operation J 

refused . to elaborate on the^ 
newspaper article. , - 

Asked if it was far-fetched, 
to say Cambodians may. have^ 
been hired for . “Operation 
Cherry,” McCarthy said, “No.” 
But he refused further . com-' 
ment. He is now stationed at- 
Ft. Huachuca, Ari z. ^ 




V • . •. ' '■ £ . - ' - 
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Is This the Same CIA? 
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By GARY McEOIN 



£ For the first time in at least 
JlO years, the head of the CIA has 
"spoken publicly about. his work. 
His reason, he 
?■ explained, was — 

':to counter the" * 

.“persistent and 
‘growing' body 
.criticism which 
.questions the 
t need and the 
- propriety for a [ 
democratic so- r 
dety to have a 
Central Intel- ^ 
ligence Agency.” 

I must say I was amazed to 
learn that such criticism exists. 
Perhaps the CIA has means of ac- 
cess to domestic public opinion 
-which Hack, But in my constant 
investigation of the issues raised 
by the existence and activities of 
the CIA, this one has never ap- 
peared even marginally. 

■: On the contrary, the type of 
; agency which Richard McGarrah 
.Helms described in his talk would 
be hard to criticize. It has “no 
police, subpoena or enforcement 
powers.* All it does is to collect 
facts about situations around the 
world that may affect the nation- 
; al security of the United States 


and to project “likely develop- 
ments from the facts.* 

But there it stops, according to 
Helms. “We not only have no 
stake in poiicy debates, but we 
cannot and must not take sides,’ 1 
he said. “The role of intelligence 
in policy formulation is limited 
to providing facts, . . . Our role, 
extends to the estimate function. 

. - . but not to advocacy.* 

Apparently Helms has neglec- 
ted to read President Eisen- 
hower's memoirs, a grave over- 
sight for a collector of facts. In 
“Mandate for Change* Eisen- 
hower describes in detail the role j 



search on Latin American prob 
lems by the CIA and other gov- 
ernment agencies. Latin Amer- 
ica’s intellectuals fully share 
Myrdal’s evaluation. . 

Eisenhower’s account of his sec- 
ond administration (“W aging 
Peace*) also places the CIA in a 
role far more extensive than, the 
collection and projection of facts. 
He provides data which can be . 
collated with information from 
other sources to establish the 
leading part played by the CIA in 
organizing and equipping the 
force assembled in Central Amer- 
ica in I960 to invade Cuba. 


of Allen Dulles, Helms’ predeces 
sor as head of the CIA, in the in- 
vasion of Guatemala in 1964 and 
the overthrow of that country’s 
constitutional government by a 
mercenary army financed and out- 
fitted by the CIA and private 
United States interests. 

. THE INVASION was at the 
point of failure when the invaders 
lost their air force in combat. 
Eisenhower in Washington re- 
viewed the crisis with Henry Hol- 
land of the State Department and 
Allen Dulles. Holland, who in 
Eisenhower’s own words was “the 
real expert in Latin American af- 
fairs,” warned of the appalling 
harm the United States would suf- 
fer in Latin American and world 
opinion if we intervened official- 
ly. But Dulles fought him and per- 
suaded Eisenhower to overrule 
him. The planes were replaced 
and the Guatemala government 
was overthrown. t 


- v.' 

% 
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; Helms has also disclaimed any 
| ^infiltration of the academic com- 
I" munity. G u n n a r Myrdal, the 
I Swedish political scientist and 
fe economist, expresses in his latest 
| ' book (“The Challenge of Worlds 
Poverty”) his grave concern atj 
%. **the prostitution of U.S. academic 
^ life” t hr ough the financing of re- tem of law and justice. 


A public official engaged in 
J espionage might possibly defend 
the morality of deceiving an en- 
emy, I do not see, however, any 
possible moral — or even political 
— justification for treating the 
American public as the enemy to 
be deceived. Yet such a practice 
seems to have become a recog- 
nized and widely accepted part ! 
of our institutions. -! 

. . 1 

The CIA is not an insignificant ; 
detail of government. Its annual j 
budget, for which the director i 
does not have to account, is in 
excess of $3 billion. The size of 
its staff is classified but it report- 
edly more than 20,000. Employes 
are exempt from civil service pro- 
cedures. The agency makes and 
enforces its own rules for hiring, 
investigation and firing. And, as 
transpired in 1969 when -it re; 
fused to allow its members ■ to 
testify at a court-martial of Green 
Berets charged with murder, it is 
not even answerable to the na- 
tion’s judicial system. [ 

" f-\ J ; >- • 

National security consider- 
ations may justify such exception- 
al procedures. Butythey must not 
be i expanded to the point where 
they erode the bases of our sys- 

■? 

■.■ i. 
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By instinct and tradition, A- 
mer leans hate a sneak. Nobody 
is ever very surprised to learn 
that the ' words "sneak” and 
"snake” have descended to us 
fro ;n a single old Teutonic root 
"Sniken” — meaning to crawl 
or creep. 

Given our instinct- — plus 
what’s left of our traui'ions — 
the sweetest news this chilly 
spring is the sudden visibility of 
the whole creepy, crawly, shifty, 
shabby, underhanded apoara us 
of official U. S. sneakery, 

"They sent forth spies, wliish 
should feign themselves just 
men,” says die Bible. And our 
government has followed suit, 
especially in die feigning of jusc 
— or even rational — motives. 
There appears to be not only an 
FBI agent behind every mailbox 
but a frantically busy 'Red 
squad” in every' village and 
town. 

The good folk whose bumper 
stickers implore you to “Support 
•Your Local Police” are now 
finding the police supporting 
them. Local constabularies are 
now receiving special funds to 
recruit and pay secret info mi- 
: ers. 

But soon the informer may 
be running for cover. According 
to Frank Dormer s splendid piece 
on surveillance in a recent New 
York Review of Books, the in-' 
dignant citizens who pUferexl the 
files of the FBI office in Med : a. 
■Pa., will soon be relasing the 
; nanctes JSf .informers. That 
agent lurking behind your mail- 
box may shortly be lurking be- 
hind a palm tree in some ban/na 
republic,, and glad of the job. 
Speaks, when exposed, are rare- 
ly praised by neighbors for their 
gallant actions. 

Incredible as it seems, no less 
than ..g) . federal agencies are 
now engaged in spying on all 
of us, including, one supposes, . 
whole legions of spies who don't 
know they're being spied on. It 
could all be dismissed as a rol- 
licking game — were it not so 
sinister. 

The.. . agencies now stu fling 
their data banks wih tiresome 
facts about you and me include: 
the FBI, the Army, the CIA. the 
Secret Service, In' era! Revenue, 
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but it goes on and will continue 
to go on until ircue citizens de- 
mand that it be topped. 

Considering the paranoia, not 
to say sheer lunacy, that pre- 
vails .in tins spy network, you 
would have to be lind and dumb 
and living in a hollow tree to es- 
cape being watched by a crea- 
ture the FBI call.* an "Inform- 
ant” and decent people still call 
a sneak. 

If you’ve led a busy, useful 
life and you've not made it to 
tiie Agitator Ind.:x, the Suspec- 
ted Subversive File or the Per- 
sons of In erest List, well, you 
must be doing something wrong. 
And you are clearly remiss in 
one of your prime duties as a 
citizen, which is to give J. Ed- 
gar Hoover’s agents something 
to do. 

It i n’t necessary to be a Black 
Paiuher or a peace marcher to 
be classed as “’suspicious” by 
the FBI. “Political intelligence 
indiscriminately sweeps into its 
net the mild dissemers along 
with those drawn to violence,” 
Donne r tells us. “Thus peace- 
ful, moderate, lawful organiza- 
tions — from the NAACP to 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
— become hVeUigence targe. s 
on the theory that they are link- 
ed to communism or subver- 


and the Department of Justice. 
In nine cases out of 10, such sur- 


Equating dissent with subver- 
sion has always been the cus- 
tom of the radical right, and of 
all mindless reactionaries. To 
deny the right to dissent is to 
deny the need for social change. 
And that, -of course^ is what too 
many government agencies are 
as their highest duty. 

One of the more distateful as- 
pects o£ the FBI’s surveillance 
program is its corruption — no 
o’her word wall do — of young 
Students. Bureau agents now 
are authorized to recuit inform- 
ers from junior colleges, young- • 
sters 13 and 19. These junior a- 
gents are classed as P3I (Poten- 
tial Security Informant) or PRI 
(Potential Racial Informer). 

Time was when 1 thought we 
were living in a PPS (Potential 
Police Sta e). Now I know it’s 
simply a PS, and has been for 
some time. 

kill 9 

ety has decayed through the 
growing power of a domestic spy 

J ‘ 1 ' fnOPfi I’H'll- 


ing to discover what the CLV is 
up to all around the world.' 

Oa television a few years ago, 
Sen. Wayne Morse blamed the 
“credibility chasm” in Ameri- 
can opinion on the evil work o5 
. the CIA. On the Dick Cavei f 
Show we heard Capt Robert 
Marasco of the Green Bere-ls 
tell in detail how he murdered 


agent” in Vietnam. He 


committed this murder, he said, 
because the CIA had ordered 
him to do so. “Buj. why?” per- 
sisted Cavett and guest Brian 
Bcdord. “Because he was my a - 
gent,” came the answer. 

Capt. Marasco at=o charged 
in the course of this appalling 
interview, that the CIA had ar- 
ranged :he auto accidenj. that 
very nearly kiilexl him last year. 
Why? WV11, maybe because he 
was no longer their agent, And 
he knew too much. Could there 
be any more terrifying commen- 
tary' oa the state of the union in 
this year 19T1? 
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Congress, furthermore, should be able to 
direct the President to bring hostilities in a 
particular' theater to an end either immedi- 
ately or within the confines of a specified 
schedule. Why should the power to declare 
cr to recognize war not connote the power 
to call for the end of a conflict? The President 
has no inherent power to direct that a con- 
flict be continued until i { is “won” — in the 
sense that American, objective.* are fulfilled. 

Nor would the presence of a treaty obliga- 
tion inhibit Congress in the exercise of its 
authority. Treaties along with statutes are 
the “law of the land”, but a treaty may be 
abrogated by legislative enactment.’- 5 The 
President may have the power to use military 
force to effectuate the obligations of an 
existing treaty, but his authority is clearly 
subject to legislative restriction.-* 

COMMANDO'S authority is not always 

EXCLUSIVE 

No war, declared or otherwise, may be 
maintained without Congressional support. 
There' must be provision for men and ma- 
teriel. Congress may necessarily use its ap- 
propriation power in the control of military 
involvements and cpiunutmenls. It may say 
thaji certain funds are tp be used for urban 
renewal rather than for c-'inauient, and the 
President must comply vrlth the instruction. 
It may forbid the use of an appropriation for 
a particular item of materiel, and the Presi- 
dent could not violate the instruction even 
though he thought It unwise. It follows that 
Congress may say in so man> words that its 
appropriations are not to be vised for opera- 
tions in specified nations or for operations in 
a particular theater beyond a designated 
date. 

The decision to make and to sustain de- 
clared, or up declared wars is one properly ref- 
erable to the popular will and to the legis- 
l^.tj.ir^as i ..the,,.ag,on^ of. the, popular will. The 
President may ctirec t operations as com- 
mander in chief, and “Congress “may not or- 
dain or establish a rival. The commander's 
authority, however, does not connote exclu- 
sive power to determine the extent and dura- 
tion. pf operations. 

A conclusion that this authority is lodged 
in the President free from legislative control 
is inconsistent with the nature of popular 
government, and a power so maintained in 
the face of Congressional inhibition could be 
challenged as Illegitimate. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 See, e.g., 50 Apo. TJ.S.C. 5 462(b) , prescrib- 
ing a sentence of up to five years for burn- 
ing or mutilating draft cards. 

3 This resolution, adopted August 7, 1964, 
because of information about attacks against 
attacks on American warships in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, gave the President the authority “to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression”. 

3 The ultimate form of this proposal is em- 
bodied in the Special Foreign Assistance Act 
Of 1971 and reads as follows: “[Federal funds 
are not to be used] to finance the introduc- 
tion of United States ground combat 
troops into Cambodia, or to provide United 
States, advisors to or for Cambodian military 
forces in Cambodia.’' 

4 The purpose of this proposal, which as- 
sumed several forms in the 91st Congress, 
was to set a date for the termination of the | 
involvement of American forces in Vietnam. 

8 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316 
(1819), 

0 The Federalist No. 69 (Hamilton) states 
that the Presidential power is less substan- 
tial than the .power of the British Crown 
because it .do cs i\q t include the p o w or to “de- 
clare war" or to “raise armies”. The Feoe?.- 
Atrsx No. 74, (Ha ini 1 1 o n) e mphac Ives- tho Trec-d 
for unitary command of operations; as justi- 
fopj:he. power. 

^See 'tJ’oawiN, ths "dFFico and 

Powers 209-211 (4th ed. 1937). 

•See 1 Morrison and Commacer, The 


Growth or * 

374. 3S3-CC3 (3d ed., Now York, Oxford, 1942) . 

s jiXRtUNG, A IIivtoby of Fatin' America, 
429-432 (1361) , 420-432 .(Haiti), 464-4 SG 

(Nicaragua), 476-173 (Panama I . 

10 See The Constitution of the United 
States of America, Revised end Annotated , 
510-5-12 (O.P.O., 1933). 

11 Corwin, op. cit. note 7, at 200-201. Con- 
gress declared that “by the act of the Re- 
public of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
tween that Government and the United 
States”. Morrison and Ccmmager, op. cit. 
Note 8, at 532. 
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tion that a declaration of war may bo 
omitted because Congress does not want to 
indicate total commitment. As to North Ko- 
rea and North Vietnam, moreover, there are 
theoretical problems because the United 
States docs not recognize the existence of 
either as a separate nation. 

1,1 Corwin, op. cit., note 7, at 171, 184-193, 
201-204. 

1T Foun^stoaui Sheet & Tube Company v. 
Scwycr; 343 U.S. 579 (1952). The Court gave 
substantial attention to the failure of Con- 
gress to include seizure authority In the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947, in spite of suggestions, 
and to the President's failure to make use 
of the methods provided in the act for avoid- 
ing strikes. 

li It has been suggested that the adminis- 
tration has made use of legalism and subter- 
fuge in trying to assist the Cambodian gov- 
ernment. while maintaining apparent com- 
pliance with the restrictions on American 
ground forces and advisers. See Dudman, 
U.S. Deception in Cambodia, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, January 23, 1971, at 1-C. As to the 
use of American troops In Laos, see Time, 
February 22, 1971, page 24. 

» The Constitution of the United States 
of America, Revised and Annotated (G.P.O., 
1963), at 470-473: Whitney v. Robertson, 124 
U.S. 190 (1833). _ ' 

25 It Is going too far to assert that the 
President is necessarily bound to use mili- 
tary force in support of another nation pur- 
suant to a treaty obligation. Surely he has 
the authority to consider the situation as 
it is presented at the time decision is neces- 
sary- Might he not conclude that available 
forces are inadequate in view of other com- 
mitments, or that conditions had changed 
since the adoption of the* treaty so that in- 
tervention would not be In the national 
interest, or that the use of force should be 
considered by Congress? 


THE QUESTIONS OF MY LAI 4 

HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE --HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wv&nes&cjj, April 23, 1971 

■'■'far;' ^kSV s fftE.‘iirr; Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Sir .'Fred Jago, has given 
a great deal of thought — as have many 


Americans — tef the killings at Aiylai and 
the sentencing of Lt. William. Galley. 

These tragic incidents have deepened 
the concern of many citizens of this Na- 
tion about the Indochina war and our 
role in it. Brought vividly to the atten- 
tion of all Americans, they have shown 
the bloody waste that this war has 
brought. ‘ * 

Mr. Jago has written a well- docu- 
mented statement concerning the Calioy 
incident and the ravages of war. His 
statement follows: 

The Questions or My Lat 4 

On. 29 March 1971, a military court-martial 
found Lieutenant William L. Galley, Jr. guilty 
of the premeditated murder of 22 Vietnamese 
civilians on 16 March 1963 in an attack on 
the hamlet of My Lai 4. Til ) verdict brings 
di- grace to tho young ’oHiecr and shame to 
our nation, our government, our army oud 
our people. Eut more than that, the Calioy 
trial has raised painful questions regarding 
the true and final responsibility for crimes 
of war. 

As individual citizens or as a nation, we 
cannot condone what occurred at My Lai. But 
neither can we, in good conscience, permit 
just six superior ofHcers to judge this as an 
isolated incident, the guilt and responsibility 
for which rests solely with Lieutenant Calioy, 
when in fact the complete details and ulti- 
mate responsibility may never be justly 
determined. 

War is the most repugnant act that man- 
kind can infiict upon ’itself. It' has spawned 
brutality arid atrocities since the beginning 
of time, particularly with regard to innocent 
populations. Defenseless civilians have fallen, 
prey to warring armies under tho guise of 
reprisal for “aiding and abetting tho enemy” 
or as object lessons for those who might bo 
contemplating such aid. During tho history 
of this great nation, our people and our gov- 
ernment have contributed to or participated 
in many acts far more brutal than those for 
which Lieutenant Calioy stands convicted. 

Wholesale slaughter, for example, is no 
stranger to America. In 1637, while this coun- 
try was still in its colonial childhood, Gov- 
ernor Vance sent orders from Boston that the 
Pequot Indians were to be exterminated. 
Captain John Mason, In obeynnee to those 
orders, attacked the Pequot fort at what Is 
now Groton, Connecticut and annihilated 
over 1,000 men, women and children. Captain 
Mason was applauded for his efforts. 

In July, 1675, it was customary for uni- 
formed armies to face each other on a field 
of honor, fire back and forth, rank upon 
rank, until the defeated army retired. But a 
drastic change was in the making. The 
colonists were exposed to the tactics of the 
true guerilla. The Indian, much like the 
Viet Cong of our times, slipped in and out 
-of the vast wilderness to attack when ever 
‘ they felt they had the advantage, then 
melted away, again. Colonists had been horri- 
fied by the brutality of these raids and a 
unit under Captain Samuel Mosel y respond- 
ed in kind. After a fierce engagement with 
the Warnpanoag3 at Swansea, Massachusetts, 
a young lieutenant took the first Indian 
scalps of the war and sent the grisly tro- 
phies to Boston, Scalping and mutilation of 
the enemy soon became an accepted after- 
action occurrence. 

After the defeat of Metacomefc, son of the 
famed Massasoit, one Captain Benjamin. 
Church ordered the chief beheaded and quar- 
tered. Metacomet’s head w # as sent to Ply- 
mouth, where it war, displayed on a gibbet 
for 29 years as a reminder to other tribes. 
A hand was sent to Boston, while the rest 
of the body was left to rot because the 
‘Plymouth authorities would not permit it to 
be burled. Far frbm being accused of any 
wrong doing. Captain Church was hailed as 
sja military hero. 

In 1779, tho father of our country, Georgs 
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Government intelligence work can be an extremely dirty busi- 
ness requiring men to do much that is uncivilised in the name of 
civilization, usually their own. The U.S. has what may be the most 
formidable of these organizations, the renowned Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The CIA’s function is to protect the American way 
from outside influence and the public should not be deluded about 
the agency’s dedication to this task. 

Recently, a former Green Beret, Robert Marasco, admitted y 
killing a 'Vietnamese man on the orders of the CIA. The man, 
supposedly, was a triple espionage agent. Marasco says he put two 
shots in the man’s head after being told by the CIA to eliminate 
him “with extreme prejudice.” 

, Only a few days later, Richard Helms, CIA director, in an / 
unusual speech, asked the nation to “take it on faitn that we too 
are honorable men” dedicated to democratic ideals. Undouotedly, 
Helms was speaking sincerely. But there can be no honor in 
murder nor in the many other questionable activities attnouted in 
the past to the CIA. Should Helms really think his people are : 
representing this democracy honorably, the failure is more ours 
than his. If murder and assorted acts oi intrigue are in fact, cen- 
tral to our survival, we should acknowledge what we have become 
and question our own commitment to the ideals Helms is swoinhy 
protect. . _ . . s. 
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Last week Richard Helms in his first pub- 
lic speech since his 1S65 appointment as direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency tried to 
counter what he characterised as a “persistent 
and growing body of criticism which questions 
the need and the propriety for a democratic 
society to have a Central Intelligence Agency.” 
He attributed the criticism to an “inherent 
■■American distaste for peacetime gathering of 
intelligence,” and told his audience that the na- 
tion must “take it on faith that we too are hon- 
orable men devoted to her service.” 

If Mr. Helms’s analysis of information gath- 
ered abroad is as incomplete and misleading as 
his interpretation of what prompts criticism of 
his agency here at home, then the country is 
clearly in trouble. It is not the intelligence 
gathering aspect of the CIA’s operations that 
'has fed the growing body of criticism. What the 
"critics object to are covert .paramilitary oper- 
ations around the globe, and they question 
Whether the secrecy that is admittedly required 
for some aspects of intelligence gathering should 
be extended to cover a host of questionable and 
frequently illegal activities under the pretext of 
serving an undefined “national interest.” 

In the years since it has become active in 
covert operations the CIA has financed the inva- 
sions of two countries, Cuba and Guatemala, and 
otherwise influenced the establishment and 
overthrow of governments in a number of lands, 

■ Including- Vietnam. It provided planes and mer- 
cenary pilots to the Congo (some of the same 
men it trained to invade Cuba) and for several 
years it has financed and directed a mercenary 
army in Laos in violation of our treaty cornmit- 
' merits. 'At the same time' it has engaged in activ- 
ities that have more to do with propaganda than 
intelligence. It has subsidized magazines and 
publishing companies and the operation of radio 


stations which free advertising in this country 
portrayed as supported by private donations. 

In addition there have been instances in re- 
cent years when the agency has apparently been , 
successful in establishing for itself a place above 
the law. Two examples are the dismissal of a 
slander suit against an agent on the ground 
that, even though his statements were not sub- 
stantiated, he was acting under orders, and the 
case of the Green Berets accused by the Army ■ 
of murdering a suspected Vietnamese double 
agent, but never brought to trial because the ; 
CIA refused to supply witnesses. 

Even assuming that Mr. Helms is correct in 
his contention that the agency functions under 
the tight control of the President, an assumption 
which many knowledgable critics dispute, the 
fact remains that the agency’s activities have 
evaded the checks provided by the Constitution 
and in doing so it has deceived the American 
people. The issue, then, is not whether the men . 
in charge of the CIA are devoted, or even hon- 
orable, and faith is not the answer to such 
fundamental criticism. It was faith in the 
efficacy of covert military and political manipu- 
tion, after all, that propelled us into our tragic . 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 

What is needed is a check on the presidential ' 
fascination with Mr. Helms’s “Department of 
Dirty Tricks,” a fascination that has pervaded • 
the past four administrations. Congress is the 
appropriate body to provide that check, even 
though at present it is not doing so. The super- 
vision now supplied by a handful of key mem- . 
bers of Congress is, in the words of a recent 
Twentieth Century Fund study, “only sporadic 
and largely ex post facto”. Fortunately there, 
are efforts now underway to strengthen congres- 
sional overview of the CIA. These efforts de- 
serve the support of the American people. 
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tijr.c ago witdi ivmrJering a Vietnamese 
ir.nn and then discharged from the 
service after the murder charge had 
been dropped. . : 

A few days before lus guest aoocar- 
ance with Dick, Bob had told The Mew 
York Times that he h/ci, in fact, killed 
tae Vietnamese in question, who he 
said was a triple espionage agent. 
I):c!c quickly filled In his audience on 
tnis background, and Bob, who had a 
lot or poise* on camera, began to tell 
about the killing, - : 

In the opening phm-e, 1 did not 
listen so much as I looked. That is 
the norm when you get a new person- 
ality on the talk shows. Bob appeared 
to be a tall, broad-sbou;rier :d, athletic 
young man. His- clothing style was 
mod without being odd. “Carefully 
groomed 1 ’ would be the click! A care- 
ful man, a methodical' man.- Perhaps 
even a finicky, fastidious man when 
it came to details. Very neat in his 
habits one would guess. A good worker. 

Bob’s account cf the killing seemed 
to 1, mr this out. Ko answered Dick’s 
questions v/kh ckteils which a less 
fastidious man might have glossed 
over in his recitation/ Yes/ Bob said, 
Dick was right: two shots in the fel- 
low’s head. Of course, he had been 
pumped full of morphine before the 
shooting, which made it as .humani- 
tarian as you could possibly make 
something as awkward as hiring a 
man, Bob volunteered. 

Dick looked slightly aghast and held 
up a shampoo. Brief films avers shown 
to sell consumer goods. This was not 
too dull, this talk with Bob. Would 
Dick cut it short to bring on Patsy 
Kelly, who was playing in “Mo, Mo, 
Nanette"? 

Gosh, all the talk shows had some- 
body from "No, No, Nanette,” but how 
many nights * did anybody come up 
with a guest like Bob? 

The show was back; Good! Dick 
was going to keep Bob talking. What 
do you do now for a living? he asked 
Boh. Bob smiled slightly, knowing he 


was going to get a laugh, already indi- 
cating .he would rather not. Pie an id 
he ?:!d life insurance. The audience 
laughed.' Brian- who was still there, 


• 1 By ItUSSELL BAKED. '• 

•About midnight several days ago, a 
‘man appeared on the television screen 
in the collar of 'our house to tell about 
a killing he had commuted-. Everybody 
else in the. house had gone to bed. I 
mention this because the odd. aspect 
of this whole business, looking back 
.on it, was one' watcher’s personal re- 
action to this midnight .of television 
and, in order to convey rmy sens*; at 
all of the peculiarity of the thing, I 
have to give you a glimpse of my 
personal situation. 

Everybody else, then, was in bed. 

What is curious is that it* never 
occurred to mo to race upstairs and 
rouse anyone. Here was r. man going 
on in greet detail right there in our 
cellar about this killing ha had per- 
formed, yet it seemed no more worth 
disturbing the house for than if it had 
another Thyilis Diller appearance. 

It v/as the Dick Cave A show and it 
had. begun, as user!, wi:h Dick’s mono- 
logue, and a promise of pleasant anes- 
thesia as Dick read off the cast of 
show-bin people on hand to plug their 
various ‘enterprises. 

Brian Bcenord came iirsL. ice is in 
a play in New York' and seemed agree- 
able. AgreeabiHty Is a 'virtue at mid- 
night in the cellar, at least in our 
house, and since there is too little of 
it, Brian was a welcome guest. 

He and Dick kept smiling, even 
through one rocky passage about a 
suicide. One felt headache and reality 
slinking, off in defeat; one sensed the 
settling of the facial muscles into a 
fixed, fatigued smile. That smile, the 
cat could have told you, .was a smile 
seen only on. the best midnights clown 
in .that cellar, a smile that said, "All 
is, for this brie; moment, right with 
the. world” 

Brian and Dick pained while several 
brief film's were run. Most of them 
argued 'that this or that spot on the 
body gave off- unpleasant odors and 
showed expensive aerosol sprays which 
would malic the offending flesh smell 
like a chemistry lab. It was ridiculous 
stuff but amusing in a dumb way. 

Then Dick was back’. with his next 
guest. He introduced Capt. Bob Ma- 
rasco., The audience applauded. Down 
in our collar, the pleased smile may 
have shown a trace of frown. Captain 
Marasco? 1 The rw me was vaguely fa- 
miliar. V/as it somebody who hud just 
made a new 'Andy Warhol movie? 

K v/as not, Dick said that Captain 
Marasco, who lived in Bloomfield, N. J., 
v/ds a former Green Beret officer who 
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of an old movie. Later, going up to 
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that the TV. set never turned into .a 
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Washington. 

ffiv? CAN tell when he walks in the 
t! door v/hnt sort cf a day it’s 
d " J been,”- says his wife, Cynthia. 
“Some days ha has on what I call his 
‘Oriental Ieoh* — totally i:wen;:abfe, 
I know hatter than to wk what's 
Imppen.ccb He’ll talk when he’s. ready, 
net before, cut even whan he talks 
ha’s terribly cheer: et” 

cc.the Qpr/wnl Jntehi- 
£-«co Agency, Diehard Keans, appar- 
ently brings hh r. rcbkms kerne from 
'the office like nay ether husband — at 
bast to hear Cynthia Ihhws tell it. 
.And triage cays i» e. rn s's jeo is cl 3 x i— 
rifely on 3 of the hi oz t pro I: I o:n-rld d en 
in Y/nshlr.gton. 

Successive Vndget cuts, balance of 
payments is she ctions, bureaucratic 
rivalries end pr arc disclosures that 
have hurt the C.LA.’s .pubuc image 
have all reduced its operations con- 
siderably. President Nixon has re- 
cently ore ere d a fir cel and manage- 
ment investigation into the intelli- 
gence “community/* a turn which 
hake longer and prove more 
difficult Ilian even Kfcxm suspects 
bcO'.us^ c; th 3 cnp-.city c* the intelli- 
gence r.jOT'cic', to lilols in tiv? bureau- 
cratic thiebsts. both Mi::cn and his 
principal forelja cf/atrs civioar, 


top since the C.I.A. v/ss created in 
lS-j/, i'.rj gc-al iias coon to jiccisssioa- 
alizo the c^cncy and rasters it to rc- 
spsctr.hi'ity. In fact, cnc of his chioi 

prcoccnpntions Ins been to crass the 

image or the Director as a man 
u/hh mystery, jetting 
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agrees s proem 

questions, if Hahns rules en“invis: 
empire," r.3 the C.I.A. has sometimes 
boon called, he is a very visible 
emperor. 

While he tries to !:eep his lunches 
frea for work, for example, re coca- 
sional’y shov/s up r.t a restaurant 
wiin a iwend for limclu a li'ht boor 
a coicl plate, one eye alv/e.ys oa -the 
fpAA pre.A.s the Oceidental, a 
2^ v-- 1 l- jiitc-d restaurant n :ar the 
V/nit-e e.cuee v.v.ero, if he happens to 

02 V'O t ’ l A rs ' Ui ;i -t2ly to be less 
fj C j .. p) 1 1 a r; i , he v/ere observed enter- 
in': a private home. 

h3 U.,jr> t vo company of attractive 
v/cmen— -your.3 or old— -and they find 
him a charming dinner partner ard 
a good cancer. 

Das 3 a-. erecting « — and interested 
in y/hat you’re saying,” said Lydia 
jiCatzar.fcech, v/ife c? the former Dem- 
oc-'-etic Attorney General. “Hs’s v/ell- 
read andfc* doesn’t try to substitute 
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Most of the Special Forces, or 
Green Berets, as they are often ro- 
mantically called, arc home from 
Vietnam and now the big question 
is what their future will be. 

One thing is certain, their peak 
• strength of 9,000 will be cut to 
6,000, and this leads some mili- 
tary men to think the force will 
gradually be phased out. 

This would be a great mistake, 
because we may never see another 
conventional war, even in Western 
Europe, since tactical nuclear 
weapons no longer render it fea- 
sible to fight battles with masses 
of men. 

The Green Berets encountered 
some difficulties in Vietnam linked 
to what they call their “depart- 
ment of dirty tricks'’, employing 
techniques also known, to' 

But the Berets are a superbly 
trained force highly competent in 
the kind of war being fought in 
Indo-China, and by far it is the 
popular branch of the armed 


x 




forces. Fort Bragg trains about 10,- 
GOO men a year in the Green 
Berets’ special skills, including 
several hundred “students” from 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin 
America. Fort Bragg also sends 
military assistance training teams 
to foreign countries to teach coun- 
ter - insurgency, coupled with les- 
sons in winning over the populace 
in backward areas, through im- 
proved farming, education and 
sanitation. 

Army “regulars” look with dis- 
like upon the Special Forces be- 
cause of their elite status, but it 
was the army regulars who failed 
in Vietnam with their convention- 
al tactics unsuited to that country; 
while the Green Berets succeed- 
ed. If the Pentagon and the White 
House are- wise they will retain 
the Special Forces, provide larg- 
er numbers of infantrymen with 
their training, and keep them in 
readiness for future conflicts on 
the Indo-Chinese pattern. 
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By MARY McGRORY 

Star Staff Writer 

Col. Oran K. Henderson has 
been charged by the Army 
with failure to investigate vig- 
orously what the specifications 
delicately call “reports of ex- 
cessive killing of noucomba- 
taats” at My Lai. 

If Henderson’s chief counsel, 
Henry Rothblatt, has his way, 
Ihowever, it will be the rnan 
who a year later did invesli- 

■ gate the massacre for the 
Army — Lt. Gen. William Ii. 
Peers — who actually will be 
on trial. 

The tactic of trying someone 
other than the defendant failed 
miserably at the court-martial 
of Lt. William Galley, but his 
’ chief defense counsel, George 
•W. Latimer, was old and tired, 
and Rothblatt is neither. 

Rothblatt is obviously going 
to conduct a scarch- 
and*c!estroy mission against 
the ’top brass in the Pentagon. 
Early in the morning as the 
pretrial hearing resumed, he 
was saying that, “We in effect 
charge Gen. Peers with mak- 
ing false statements.” 

Westmoreland Scored 

At the morning break, he 
held a press conference in the 
courtroom, and opened fire on 
Gen. William W. Westmore- 
land. If Col. Henderson had 
been derelict in his duty to 
report what went on at My 
Lai, then Gen. Westmoreland 
may have been “equally guilty 

■ of "dereliction,” said the ag- 
gressive attorney. 

Rothblatt is a New Yorker, 
“54 years old. He has darting 
brown eyes, a Ion* tongue, a 
pencil-thin mustache and a 
suspiciously luxuriant crop of 
wavy brown hair. lie is ob- 
viously of the school that be- 
lieves" a trial is total warfare, 
and the Pentagon can expect 
heavy artillery, sniping, and 
no end of harassment-and-in- 
terdiction fire. 

Rothblatt understands that a 
lawyer who cannot always of- 
fer good law can at least pro- 
vide good theater. 

No one -seemed more enter- 
tained by Rtithblatt’s lively, 
arht-flinging interven tions 


than the judge, Col. Peter S. 
Wondolowski, a man of heroic 
geniality, who sips coffee from 
a large brown mug shaped 
rather like himself. 

Judge Beams On Him 

After Rothblatt had pro- 
nounced himself “shocked — a 
condition hard to credit to an 
attorney of his cynicism and 
experience — at some Army 
failing, and had heaped scorn 
on the earnest young prosecu- 
tor, the judge beamed on him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Rothblatt,” 
he said, as one might compli- 
ment a particularly good turn 
from a soloist. 

The pair have met before. 
Wondolowski had presided at 
the trial of James Duffy, a 
young lieutenant charged in 
the murder of a South Viet- 
namese soldier. At his after- 
noon press conference in the 
courtroom, Rothblatt said he 
had tried to indict Army policy 
in Vietnam in that case and 
had failed. The judge had 
thrown out his defense, and, 
Rothblatt said, “I learned my 
lesson from that one. 

Temporary Insanity 

With his next defendant, 
John LaNasa, who was ac- 
cused in the same case, Roth- 
blatt pleaded temporary insan- 
ity, due to “brainwash- 
ing”— the “body count,” and 
all. LaNasa was acquitted. 

But Rothblatfc’s most critical 
education came with .the 
Green Beret case, where he 
served with the high-powered 
team of Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams and F. Lee Bailey. One 
of the men charged, Capt. 
Robert Marasco, told the Dick 
Cavett show audience last 
week that indeed a South Viet- 
namese suspected of being a 
double a g e n t — o r maybe 
triple— had been summarily 
executed. 

But Rothblatt and the others 
put the heat on the Army by 
threatening to put the CIA a ncH 
its practices in the clock, and 
the charges were dropped. 

Sensitivity Known 

Rothblatt knows that the 
Army is sensitive about its se- 


crets. He will demand every 
witness and every piece of pa- 
per tr.it might reveal that 
Henderson, in his languid in- 
vestigation of what Ronald Ri- 
denhoar called “something 
rather dark and bloody” at My 
Lai, v:ss following a policy of 
suppressing events of potential 
embarrassment to the Army. 

Rothblatt said that he 
thought the uproar over the 
Calley verdict had created a 
favorable atmosphere for his 
client, who, like Galley, he 
thinks, was “just basically 
doing his job— perhaps a little 
clumsily.” 

Reiklhtt, who works the ti- 
tle if the new novel he wrote 
with Robin Moore, “Court- 
Martial'’, into most of his con- 
vcrsatkns, thinks that soldiers 
should :e disciplined, quietly, 
within the Army. 

‘Dignified Conclusion’ 

“Thais a nice dignified con* 
elusion.” he said. “That’s 
what thi American public pre- 
fers. These trials don't do our 
national and international im- 
age any good.” 

So the trial on the Army, 
which never occurred at the 
Calley court-martial, is about 
to begin. Rothblatt is, the 
prosecutor admitted, “very re- 
sourceful.” It takes a certain 
chutzpah to charge Gen. Peers 
were *teing “overzealous” in 
making an investigation which 
the defendant should have 
made. 

But Rothblatt has learned 
from the Army that the best 
J defense is an offense, and he is 
going *o make himself as of- 
fensive as possible to Hender- 
son’s superiors. 

^ But Rothblatt has learned 
from the Army that the best 
defense is an offense, and he is 
going to make himself as of- 
fensive as possible to Hender- 
son’s superiors. 
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The Calley case has caused' enormous 
controversy in tins land and overseas. And within 
families, too. Frank Marasco, who is a partner in 
an insurance agency in EIc.omfield, N.J., tired his 
son Bob tlie other clay. Mrs. Marasco agreed that 
this was the only thing to co with their pride and 
joy, who was being gro or.'.ei to take over ti*.e old 
man’s end of the business. Seems he came out for 
Calley, whom he doesn’t know, but in a most ex- 
traordinary way. 

Bob Marasco, a reserve captain who served in 
Vietnam wi tli the Green Berets (who, incidentally, 
never call themselves Green Eercts) was bmo- 
tionally moved by reading a new Doubledav book 
titled "Court Martial/ 1 a fictionalized account of 
the murder of a double-agent in Vietnam by Green 
■'Berets a couple of years ago. It was -written by 
* Robin Moore, who wrote the first book about the 
Berets, and attorney Henry Rothblatt, who has 
defended a number of accused servicemen in tiiis 
war. 

What bugged Marasco, he told us the other day, 
was that the authors of "Court Martial” printed 
classified details about his participation in the 
murder of the double age.*.: that he himself had not 
been able to use in his own defense. He and half a 
dozen ethers were held for six weeks in solitary at 
Long Einh jail, then mysteriously released before 
» their trials could start. 

MARASCO CALLED MOORE after reading the 
. book ar.d in the course of their conversation stated 
that his case resembled Callev’s — but he went 
free and Calley got life. He wanted to do 
■something about that, even at risk of being, 
recalled into the Army ana put on trial. Moore 
suggested that he tell his story of The New York 
Times. 

.The Times isn’t accustomed to readers calling 
in to confess killings. A rewrite man took what 
Marasco called “half the story.” It must have in- 
terested somebody along the chain of command at 
The times. 

“They sent a young fellow over to interview 
? me, a long-haired fellow,” Marasco related. The 
young fellow soon had himself quite a story: 

MARASCO TOLD HIM about the last days of 
Thai Khac Chuyen, a $530 a month agent so 
trusted by the Berets and the CIA that they put 
him im charge of other native spies on the payroll. 
One of these turned in Thai Khac Chuyen, and, as 


evidence, produced a picture of the man \uth Ins 
arm around a Yiclcorg general. 

Confronted with the picture, the agent swore 
that he wps faithful to the American side. He was 
forced to undergo a ^detector test and also 
questioned while under the influence of a Liudi. 
serum.” 

The Eercts urged the CIA to send the agent 
away for a year, during which time he would lose 
his enemy-contacts. According to r^arasco the CIA 
said it had no capability of doing that. “Elimina- 
tion is the best course enaction,” Marasco says 
the CIA ruled. So the man was knocked out by 
morphine, shot through fte head twice, admittedly 
by Marasco, and buried** sea in a weighted mail 
sack. 

WHEX THE TIMES front-paged the story, 
Marasco’s parents were shocked. The father shut 
the door between their offices, and fired him. The 
reserve officer’s wife, who knew tire story, stood 
by him. “I love him," she told the parents. 

“I don’t know how I’m- going to pay the rent,” 
Marasco said with a mirthless laugh ever a drink 
at “21” the other day. “Sat I’m content that I did 
tire right tiling, IE Calley is to go to jail, so should 
a let* of others. Anybody who ever took part in an 
atrocity in this war skcuUd now step forward.” 

(He subsequently told Ed Newman on the TO- 
DAY show that he" felt Calley symbolized every 
young draftee who is taught to kill in training 
camp, then sent to a strange land where he hears 
lurid stories about being surrounded by enemies, ■ 
sees friends killed, beceeaes a nest of neuroses, is 
told that only “body-coar.t” counts, is ordered to 
attack a suspected vSfege, ar.d “sadly over- 
reacts.” He added, to Newman, “But murder?" 
No!”) 

Marasco is critical oJthe conduct of the war in 
which he. served and was. honorably discharged. 

“War is what Sheranan said it was,” he said. 
“But lids one has a worse side to it, if possible. 
It’s a war we have no intention of trying to win. 
We fight it- defensively* not offensively. Under 
those terms it could test another ten years. If 
dial’s what we can esepect in the future, we 
shouldn't fight any kind #f war. Do the New York 
Knicks play for a tie? Of course they don’t; they 
play to vrin.” * 

He hasn’t heard from his father. • 

Or the Army. 
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Nixon's 'Beroi' Sub 

Although we were constantly underes- 
timating him in such matters, not even 
Lyndon Johnson, wc think, would have 
sent a Green Beret to throw out the first 
ball at the Senators’' opener just two 
days after the public admission by a for- 
mer member of this "elitist** corps that 
the Berets served as political assassins 
Vietnam, “hit" men for the “finger" 
merupf4he,CLV .Richard Nixon brought 
.it off with no more qualms or queasiness 
,-fhan it would take for some of us to get 
down our Mothersill’s. 

tThe ex-B.eret — Robert Marasco — 
had held his peace while he was still sub- 
ject to court-martial and for some time 
after setting up shop as a life insurance 
salesman in New Jersey, but says that 
he’ was moved to speak out now because 
of, the life sentence assessed against 
Lieutenant William L. Callcy Jr., for his 
role in the massacre at My Lai, 

;As for Marasco himself, he says there 
w4s nothing he did in Vietnam, including 
political executions, that he did not un- 
dertake out of the highest "patriotic" 
motives — like Galley. "I never wake up 
Lnthe night screaming.’* 

:.Jt is only when we rend the full news 
.eh vice account of a personal testimony 
hc,t is more boast than confession that. 
vF are enabled to. .discover that, the 
loath Vietnamese political figure who 
"terminated with extreme preju- 
fpe” was not just the “double agent" 
hat he supposedly was liquidated for be- 
dg, but a “triple agent" working in the 
1 Qferests, of .General Duong Van (Big) 


Minh, the political rival of General Thieu,; 
whose name keeps popping up as the pos- 
sible instrument of a future, coalition 
government in South Vietnam, 

Marasco's revelations thus relate not 
only to his fellow Beret’s subbing for 
Nixon at the Senators’ game, but, more 
seriously, to a stern statement by Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana issued the same day in the name of 
the Democratic leadership, calling upon 
the Nixon administration not to interfere, 
in the fall elections in South Vietnam on 
the side of the Thieu-Ky government. 
The Mansfield warning was made in 
connection with a resolution by Senator 
Adlai E. Stevenson III of Illinois accus- 
ing the adminstration of having already 
done just that, and demanding that it 
cease and desist in future. 

At the very least, let’s have our mili- 
tary people out there refrain from kill- 
ing off agents and supporters of such op- 
positionist political figure as are still left 
in that "Free World” bastion. 
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Warrant Officer Bill Lassi- 
ter III was a Miami boy. He 
graduated from Southwest 
High, attended Miami-Dade 
Junior College. His wife, the 
former Beverly Davis, . and 
their little daughter live in 
Areola, ill. Bill was one of 
the majority of American 
combat men in Vietnam who 
fought as good soldiers 
should in the bloody tragedy 
of war. 

Last May in Cambodia, 
Lassiter, a helicopter pilot, 
received an urgent call for 
help from an encircled unit. 
He made rocket runs in the 
face of machine gun and 
small arms fire, but saw the 
rockets exploding against 
trees. Bill then made his runs 
lower and slower to insure of 
hitting bunkers. The North 
Viets shot him down. For 
that Lassiter was posthu- 
mously awarded the Silver 
Star, and when his tiny 
daughter grows up she’ll see 
it wjth his Distinguished Fly- 
ing "Cross, Bronze Star and 
ether awards. Bill was a 
credit to his country and the 
service. He fought an armed 
enemy, matching his life 
against theirs, while the mon- 
strous acts of others must be 
recorded in the thin hope 
there’ll never be a repetition, 
let’s remember gallant ones 
like Bill Lassiter III. 


THEY called Use Keen 
“the blond beast of Belsen.” 
Everyone experienced a 
sense of horror 'when they 
read of her beatings and tor- 
. tures of prisoners in the Nazi 
death camp. That horror was 
climaxed when it was proved 
that Ilse had murdered Jews 
with tattoos, flayed them find 
, had the skin made into lamp 
shades. 

Recent statements by sev- 
eral returned GIs are more 

sicks Apf#©^J For 


“Allgooks (meaning Viet- 
namese) are fair game. Why 
not? Tre company with the 
highest body count got free 
beer, so we killed everybody,' 
I've known guys to dig out a 
dead gook’s teeth with a bay- 
onates, bore holes in them, 
and string the teeth around 
their necks.” 

You just can’t bring your- 
self to believe that a young 
American would act like Use 
Koch ... It also seemed un- 
believable that Lt. William 
Calley could throw a two-' 
year-old baby into a ditch, 
and gun it to death along 

with screaming adults, but 
evidence proved he did. 

★ ★ * 

HOW could you bring 
yourself to believe that 
American soldiers, bitter at 
their officers, could throw 
grenades onto cots of sleep- 
ing men and blow them to 
bits? In his last speech Presi- 
dent Nixon said the majority 
of American soldiers in Viet- 
nam were brave men . . . 
brave in battle, and helpful 
and kind with women and 
children. This is true beyond 
doubt, but the. number of 
sadistic killer types and hard 
drug addicts is frightening 
beyond words. 

AJ1 our soldiers in Vietnam 
can’t be lumped together as 
.gallant defenders of liberty 
and the honor of our land. 
Let’s not accept a belief that 
war crimes are excusable if 
committed by Americans, or 
that murder in .war. and civil- 
ian life is so common we can 
shake it off, like rain off an 
oilskin. * • 

It seems to be coming to 
that. People who couldn’t 
stand seeing a dangerous dog 
shot to death suggest that Lt. 
Cailey should be given a ; 
medal for what he did at My 
Lai. Former Green Beret 




unresisting Vietnamese triple 
agent. A representative of 
the CIA is said to have sug- 
gested that the easiest way 
out of a dilemma was to mur- 
der the spy , so Marasco 
pulled the trigger. He and 
several other Green Beret of- 
ficers were slated for courts- 
martial but the CIA refused 
to testify and the charges 
were dropped. Now Capt 
Maras :o is a candidate for a 
seat in the New Jersey As- 
sembly, and some political 
leaders have endorsed him as 
“ideal.” Apparently, murder 
isn't murder any more. 

BUT, WHILE we should 
not forget deeds -that have 
muddied our flag, we must 
remember and praise the dar- 
ing ones, like Bill Lassiter. 
The U.S. Command gave 
medals to his famfSy, and 
names his squadron's heli- 
copter pad after him, but the 
young man is gone, and only 
a warm memory of Mm re- 
mains . . . one of 50,QQ0 
memories in an inexcusable 
war. None of the offered rea- 
sons or excuses hold water. 
The war should have been 
fought by Asian boys, or 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, as 
he sent . more and more 
American ones Into the fire 
of Vietnam. Let’s hep a the 
w o r 1 d eventually forgets 
whajt we did there. 
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pjje.had been more than four months on 
i ■ trial and nearly two weeks awaiting 
judgment, and now First Lt. William 
Callcy stood at last before the six 
officers of the jury, looking child-size and 
hot-faced qnd entirely too ordinary to be 
anybody's symbol of anything. He man- 
aged a slow, ragged salute, then gulped 
.for air and trembled while the jury pres- 
ident read from a sheaf of white legal 
paper: “Lieutenant Calley, it is my duty 
... to inform you that the court . . . finds 
you . . . guilty of premeditated murder 
. . Cal ley's jaw went slack. Ilis eyes 
fluttered, lie stood rigidly through the 
rest of it, then forced another salute and 
sat down. The judgment of his brother 
Army officers was in: Calley had mur- 
dered at least 22 Vietnamese civilians at 
the hamlet called My Lai 4 just over 
three years ago. And so he became a 
symbol indeed: an outlaw soldier whose 
case embodied everything that was 
wrong with the war— and whose convic- 
tion fed the mounting pressures on Presi- 
dent Nixon to speed it to an end. 

•Calley was a folk hero to some, a fall 
guy to others; it scarcely mattered which. 
The verdict, and tire life sentence re- 
turned two days later, were massively 
unpopular, and their unpopularity made 
the judgment on Calley .a^first-jnagni- 

tudq politicaA^pfO®©.ClsFaCMfiMQlli0i 

Calley was a scapegoat for war crimes at 
far higher levels of military and civilian 


authority (page 30); hawks even more 
clamorously argued that he was a martyr 
thrown to the wolves— or, rather, the 
doves. And both, sides joined ‘the pub- 
lic outcry. At the White House, clerks 
busily logged in an estimated .100,000 
telegrams, 100 to 1 pro- Calley. Flags 
flapped at half-staff— spontaneously in 
many areas, by order of the ‘ gover- 
nor in Indiana. Frce-Callcy resolutions* 
dropped into hoppers in at least nine 
state legislatures. Draft boards quit en 
masse in communities scattered from 
Georgia to Connecticut to New Mexico. 
Local groups circulated pro-Calley peti- 
tions, held pro- Callcy rallies, staged 
pro-Calley marches. Anti-war Viet vets 
showed their solidarity by trying to get 
themselves arrested. A Houston gun 
dealer put out a huge sign, that said, 
FK E E C A L L E Y O U TR Y TR US t AN, 

Rap: What happened in the' streets 
was only the visible manifestation of a 
deep feeling that Calley got a raw deal— 
a psychic .reaction to be placed alongside 
the 196$ Tet offensive and Jhe 1970 Cam- 
bodia incursion among. -the traumata of 
an unhappy war. In a Newsweek: poll 
conducted ‘by The Gallup Organization 
(page 28), Americans disapproved the* 
verdict and the sentence by about 8 to‘L 

fa r more general view was that such inci- 
dents were common— and the over- 


Sen suing . ' 

whelming conviction was that Callcy was 
taking the- rap for his superiors. 

Congress got the message; the Calley 
verdict, following close behind the pell- 
mell allied retreat from Laos, seemed to 
crystallize a growing bipartisan disgust* 
with the war— and to energize efforts to 
force Mr. Nixon to close it down by some 
“time certain” deadline no later than 
January .1973. The 'President thus far lias 
successfully resisted any such impulse. 
But Laos and now Callcy forced him- to 
move fast to defuse an increasingly vola- 
tile situation. 

He took the unprecedented step of or- 
dering Calley released from the Fort Den- 
ning stockade and returned to bis quar- 
ters pending appeal; the move almost 
surely made it harder for Army reviewing 
authorities to sustain Calley s conviction 
—but it got a solid hand in the House 
and, as the Newsweek poll indicated, an 
enormous vote of approval from the na- 
tion. Two days later, he moved again to 
damp the continuing uproar— this time 
dispatching staff topsider John Ehrlieh- 
man to meet the press at an on-camera 
briefing and announce that the President* 
himself would personally review the case 
before any sentence is carried out. 

And, with both Laos and 'the Callcy 

announcement for tins week— a week 
earlier than he had planned. Top aides 
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One of the mysteries of the Vietnam 
war has been solved, at least unofficially. 
The story adds further evidence about the 
nature of the war. 

It ought to be told because the people 
have a right to know about it. In this case 
the telling came because of the efforts of 
a reporter, and not official sources. 

The New York Times reporter ques- 
tioned Robert F. Marasco, one of eight 
Green Berets who were charged in the 
killing of a South Vietnamese. Charges 
were eventually dropped. It was rumored 
that the man was killed because he was a 
“double agent” working for the Viet Cong. 

* Marasco said that he killed the man, 
acting on orders from the Central In- 
telligence Agency. He was drugged with 
morphine, placed in a motorboat, shot 
and dumped into the South China Sea. 

Thai Khac Chuyen was described as an 
intelligence agent, whose job was to train 
and direct sub-agents. He was killed after 


a photo was found showing him talking tc 
a North Vietnamese official. But Marascc, 
said he was actually a triple agent with 
allegiance to a group led by the South 
Vietnamese Gen. Duong Van Minh which 
sought a coalition government. 

The Times reporter was also told that 
hundreds were executed by South Viet- 
namese agents trained and financed' by 
the CIA, and some also by American ad- v 
visers. 

So his story confirms rumors that the 
CIA 'sponsored the killing of Vietnamese 
suspected of working for the enemy. The 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese have, of 
course, employed similar tactics. They 
don’t seem to be uncommon in this kind 
of guerrilla war. 

This kind of killing is not the same as 
the slaying of old men, women and chil- 
dren at My Lai. But there are some par- 
allels. The usual rules of war were not 
observed. 
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Examiner nwi Services ’ out to' bs, as a practical mat 
rrt, n „ ter, an insoluble proolein at i 
WASHINGTON - The Pen- . “ <• „ i 

tagon said today it had given -pj ie q Ues tion arose earlier 
up trying to .find ways to tty j the v - eek aEtsr Robert 
former servicemen toi at toe- = 


Marasco, a former Green Be- 
ret captain, admitted killing * 
a Vietnamese double agent v 
at the suggestion of the CTA. 

He was charged along with 
seven other Green Berets. 
The charges were dropped, 
however, because the CIA 
refused to present witnesses. 
Marasco was later dis-: 
charged. b 1 

- Friedheim said he did rot 
know how many other men, ■ 
like Marasco, had been dis- ; 
charged from the .service an d - 
later either admitted atroci- . 
ties or were found to be in- 
volved in atrocities. 

He said the Pentagon and 
the Justice Department had 
been working for IS months 
in an effort to find some way ^ 

of bringing these men to 
trial, as is required under the 
Geneva Conventions. 

The Supreme Court 15 
years ago ruled out military 
courtsmartial for former 
servicemen in invalidating 
. one section of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 


ities committed in Vietnam. 

Spokesman Jerry Fried- 
heim said , discussions by 
the Pentagon and the Justice 
Department had ended, un- 
able to resolve the problem 
of jurisdiction. 

Friedheim said attorneys 
lor both the Army and the 
Justice Department gave the 
problem exhaustive study 
but “at the moment nobody’s 
trying any more.” 

This apparently means 
/"that Paul Meadlo and other 
GIs at My Lai will not be 
prosecuted. Meadlo testified 
at the Calley trial that he 
helped shoot men, women 
and children. 

During the early stages of 
the Army’s probe, at least 31 
soldiers or former soldiers 
were under investigation for 
My Lai. 

Later, the Pentagon said 
that 15 men were being ac- 
tively investigated but left 
the service before charges 
could be brought against 
them. 

Friedheim, however, left 
/open, a remote possibility 
that perhaps some way could 
be found to bring charges 
against such men. 

“I’m not saying nothing 
will ever happen," he said, 
adding “The problem is not 
being actively pursued be- 
cause nobody has found a 
way to do it. It has turned I 
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Former Bevel. 
Killer of Agent. 

T urn s to P oh f ics. 

NEWARK, N.J., April. 7 
(UP I) Robert F. Marasco,, 

the. former Green Beret cap- 
tain who admitted kill:: -S a 
Vietnamese double a ge * r 
emerged yesterday as a po- 
tential candidate for the state 
assembly. ^ 

r Marasco, 29, made a llmiin- 
ute appearance before the Es- 
,scx County Republican screen- 
ing committee Tuesday night. 
He was rated “impressive; 1 by 
county chairman George M. 
Wallhauser Jr. 

Marasco and seven other 
Green Berets were charged 
with the June 20, I960, murder 
of agent Thai Khac Chuyen, 
They never came to trial be- 
cause the CIA would rot pre 
sent witnesses. 
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By R'ICIIAIM) I’.II.OTil j 

Evening Nq*vs Staff Writer 

Robert F. Marasco, a former' 
- Green Be re l captain who public- 
ly admitted Friday that he had 


' F / 


‘‘The older generation has d: 


, “The youngsters have a say- 
jins and I think I know what it 
means, ‘Do your own thing.” 1 

Marasco said he did not thank’ 
his case was a parallel to the' 
Galley case except that they; 
were both charged with alleged- 
war crimes in Southeast Asia. ■ 
Defends GIs j 

“I personally believe that Cal-“ 
ley over-reacted, but whnGs. 


nothing, my generation has done new,” he said. Ho defended tlie 


nothing. Maybe the youngsters actions of soldiers in Vietnam: 
can do something to help us,” combat because of the difficulty: 
said Marasco, a 23-yeav-olcl life of determining who is the ene-i 
insurance salesman in Bloom- my. ; 

field. ; As in his own case, Marasco; 

He stressed repeatedly his be-, said, you never get “instructions; 
lief that -Americans as a nation written on Department of the 
. , T .» i » , are “hYooerites’' and “we must Army stationery” to kiii people, 

of the Lmted Sukc> in a spec** jjtart tolling the iruiSi.” because the ‘ orders are ob- : 

Many people arc down on M;e liquc.” What is a soldier sup- 


Jkillcd a Vietnamese double 
agent on orders from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, ewti- 
cized the entire moral attitude 


yesterday to the Men's Club of 
Montclair's Temple Shomrei Err 
Uriah. 


used to 


kids because they 1 iave long iu 
t , and dress funny, and because when he is 
“Our country was founded on thcy ans anti-establishment. fire zor. 


do, Marasco asked,; 
sem with a free- 1 


V UI , , u *-\ ” as on they are anti-establishment, fire zone, 'which means “that' 

truth and freedom and it seems WclL „ t u. jst {iK . y are truthful 'everythin:- that mo«-es in that- 
to oo croinr.",’ said Mirasco, a i ;ou > themselves.” Mara*-o -« rea ' j s to bo Milt'd 0 ’’ r 

who was cnarged 18 monins ago sai(1 . „.., w : )r ;* c „ ion£l!lv .', 

with the killing and for cousmra- Dnr'^ m M^rlinU f • 1 . A " */, A n^,. A A . 

T , . i!) .>jait'ius trained soldiers — Green Berc-.>.< 

cv witn snvrn nfhr^r r.rppn T»prnt mh.... ■ . . t * c l,u v . . . .. , . 


cy with seven other Green Beret 
officers. Tf 

dropped the charges, reportedly 


“What is so soed about our os- Calicv was a green kid,” Maras- 


officers. The Army subsequently tablisiimcnt? We complain bo- g 0 ed'ic rl 

tnr» rhvr tv>nnrh^*i v . . . , - c-ia< — 


. ; cm! sc tuey use drugs. but wc Ma»'as r -o wim was given a 

. June .o i.cP-o oi ii mailing, We standing ovation, sma m a ques- 

Dennes ihomem. 4 are hypocrites and we’ve got to gion-and-ansve: period that fol- 
“I have lived a half-truth for stop it,” lie said. gloved there are no “good guys 

.the past 13 months. I now have a Marasco said he did not like ‘[ u a V rar.” 
more comfortable feeling and being thought of as hero in the* After the speech, he signed au- 

maybe that is one of the prob- same terms as Audio ‘Murphy, togranhs. To* make his point, ha 

lems with our country,” Moras- the fame;! World War II hero, ugned: “Truth, Robert Maras- 
co said. He thought of himself only as co.” 

“I made the decision to sneak having cone what lie should do ... 

out the last few clays because of ;or his country and every soldier 
circumstances surrounding the in Vietnam is doing the same, he 
conviction of Lt. (William L.) added. ! 

Galley.” ; Maresco offered no solutions i 

“We have not been told the' to the Vietnam war but stressed; 
whole truth, only because we the United States had a moral, 
don’t want to be told the truth. 1 commitment to help the Viet- 
Those of you who lived through namese people “because we de-; 

•World War II and Korea and stroyed their economy and help; 
saw the so-called atrocities of prostitute their women.” i 

those wars arc as guilty as Lt. He said past pulling out and! 

Callcy. forgetting Americans were ever! 

“The people back home call there, is not the humane solud 
certain actions atrocities; I calhtion. j 

them war. If you don’t want to Publicize Views ! 

have those things happen, don’t Marasco pieadod with his aV 
have war. War is immoral. How dicnce of mora than 1( , 0 t o 
can you fignt a moral v.ar? It isy-gtand up and bo counted'' and 
impossible., , :make their views — whatever 

Appeal to iwaig ^they may be — known to their 

Marasco, who spoke extern-! congressman and the world, 
pore, appealed to the younger “I, have a personal conviction/, 
parsons in the audience to heipl am not a member of an organi- 
prevent the United States from zation and my personal appeal 
becoming involved in other such to von is to .speak out aculnst 
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By JOITtM PAltNTON , 


.to duty” and warning of “flap {superior officers in Saigon bj 

V 'potehua!” The message, how-ja “C.I.A. operative whose cover 
' f'i ever, arrived after his death, (was a lieutenant-colonel. United 
Mr. Mararco said Mr. Chuyen IStates Army/* He quoted the 
was a “principal agent,” whose Iwording as: “V/e cannot ofri- 
£},-■ function was to hire, train, priy r * dally sanction it, but elimina- 
A ^ * and coordinate sub-agents on ■ Lion is your best course of 
intelligence missions. He re- action.” 

fused to give, the ultimate aim “The C.I.A. does not give 
of the missions and referred written orders/’ Mr. Marasco 
rv- a the question to a “fact sheet” said. “When someone in the 


Robert F. Marasco, one of thcv depl0V£ . d elsewhere" ” ■accorfin^f * que3t[ £ n *? a “fact sheet” said “When someone in the 
Aroht* rw^ n ^rt^rv' p °' U e ^ " Ilcrt > sect uu D . . drawn up by Mr. Moore to puo- C.I.A. says to vou . . . 'your 

e !° ht ?- UtlS i V , . C , l t0 the Pentagon. jlicize his new novel. The “fact best course of action is climi- 

charged but never tried in tnej ^- IX 0 f the eight Berets !j sheet” is ‘based on a transcript nation’ that means *we ap- 
slaying two years ago of aj (charges against to were held ijof the “pre-trial” hearings of prove it/” 

■'South Vietnamese suspected to! | n abeyance) were to ! { the calic. Mr. Marasco claimed there 

have been a double agent, says ! stoo ,, S, { on char , c? 0 f n iur" * Thb “fact-sheet” stated" that had been “hundreds;’ — “and 

that he shot and killed the nianB/^nd wp^CvTi oUw <Mn Chuycn h " c bcen Mlvolved . rm be,n S conservative’ - of 
, , j cict anti con.>p/racy m u ** — \\Himn\zry executions m Sou In 

on ouliquo yet very, very clear ]96 c) Bat tl - e Army dvupiiyi r 1 Vietnam. Most, he s " 


/: .bnjers” from the Cen ?ra l In Lelli- dropped the. case on Sept. 20, 
gence Agency, in a" decision reviewed by the 

“Me wps mv rmcnf mid it v roc - ./idinim.v-ituior), on th<„ 

:^.,:> C 7 . " ground that it could not enlist 

my i esponsmil uy to eliminate; cooperation of the C.I.A., 

.him with extreme prejudice/’; which had refused to provide 

jMr. Marasco said in. an inter- witnesses. 

view Friday. “Eliminate v,’Ith| ’ The Vietnamese agent v/as 

extreme prejudice" is the Sr,e-! Thai '* hac Omm, v/hose body 
. ' , i . c Was dropped into the Soutn 
ml forces euphemism for ; a china s *‘ off Kh atrang. the 

kmmg. •; (Special Forces headquarters ISO 

The “elimination” was ap-pniles north of Saigon, Despite 
proved “up and down, our chas n j ^ tensive dredging, it was ap- 
• of command/’ the former Armvi pa r? nt J^ never r ‘ jC0V , erx! ; » 
tain added. Although hc ccr*-f 0 p 0V/ .j n „ ^ails, all of which 
roborated details of the slaying. -have previously bcen reported 
ho refused to divulgo the naiuesj in the press with unnamed 
of other persons involved. (sources cited. 

Mr. Marasco, now 29 ‘years/ ^Mr. Chuyen’s role rs a 
old and a life insurance sales- v 7? ^^ scoverc ^ 

man in Biooinfield; N. J., said 

tpqf h* U P a photograph of him: 

v/ith a high-ranking North Viet- 
plic.wy out of a sense of ap s or R3 mcsc official. He was told ho 
over tae conviction of^ fuse; would*. be sent on an important- 


Th«-Nrv/ YofJcTimH 

Robert F. Marasco 


(Vietnam. Most, he said, were 
•carried ..out by the Provincial / 

^Reconnaissance Unit, which he, ^ 
j described as an assassination 
(squad of Vietnamese, natives 
“trained, financed and equip- 
Iped by the C. I. A.” But others 
were carried out by American 
“advisers,” he said. 

Mr. Marasco resigned ffrom 
the Army oh- Oct. 14, 1953, and 
shortly thereafter was injured 
. in a car collision in New Jersey ' 
that kept him on a hospital crit- 
■ ical list for 10 days. 

Eccause he is no longer in the, 
Army, he is not subject to 
court-martial. Previously, he has 
made guarded statements on the 
killing, but has never before ad- 
mitted it. He said he is receiv- 
ing no money from the novel 
“Court Martial.” 

Did he regret his actions? 
|“Nc,” he said. “I felt that it was 
:my duty. Anything I did in mil- 
* itary duty in Vietnam v/ as v/ith 
I Uie biggest patriotic motives. 3 
| never wake up in the middle of 
the night screamig.” 


His statements coincide with A 1 He was first drugged with by United States and South 

'the publication of a novel morphine and then killed by Mr. Vietnamese forces and to train 
called “Court Martial/.' written ^ arasc0 Jn a motorboat with ,3,003 Cambodian troops to 
Jointly by Robin Moor^, -th* y . t . ^ 0 r s ?, 0ts ' . t! l e ^ e f d f C on l ?^aard the country from Com- 
thor of “tIja Green r-'- -* ■ *^-‘. ca ,loer P*5tol equ.rjpra witn , mumssn should Prince Norodom 

r r Tr T ' , v, r u a- •silencer (wlucn jammed be- Sihanouk be deposed, 

and hvni’y ^otidihut, the at tor- tween shoes). His body was; la reality, Mr.^daivscb staled, 


renaering cu tne events.? cover story was - fabd- | lr3 g rcr a coalition government, 
that led to the arrest of the. ca ^. ' ]n whicli a Japanese- (would have led to /‘Communist 
Berets, includin' 7 Col. Robert B •^ Lnicr j can fitting Mr. Chuyen’s control” and “massive exter- 
P he mil t th«n ramn'iivlv ’{description was sent on an air- ;nunat!on/' Mr. Marasco assert* 
Mi.uut, th.n commander oi supported “secret mission” near < ed - 

of tne Atn»ys 3,0^0 Special , the Carnbcdian border. When the charges against > 

Forces personnel in Vietnam. \ ^Tha question of what to do fc be Berets were dropped^ the 
The elite corps, which special- y^th Mr. Chuyen led to meet- Secretary of the Army, Stanley 
izes in counterinsurgency is | ings between Green Beret ofri- Ftesor, said that the C.I.A. 


STATINTL 


kill in existence, , but is to * 

‘ , -message reading “return agent/ Hut Mr. Marasco maintains 

e, . that ft vftguMy-woidcd cxecu- 

. . . |tion. order was passed on to his 
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• - BLOOMFIELD, N.J. (AP) - 
•Robsrt F. Marasco, a former 
captain in the U.S. Special 
Forces In Vietnam, said last 
night he shot and killed a South 
Vietnamese triple agent two 
years ago — a. slaying he and 
otliprs were accused of but were 
v never brought to trial for. 

J The’ execution was carried out 
at the behest of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and with the 
knowledge of “our chain of com- 
inland,” Marasco said. 

He said he shot the man twice 
in the head and, with two o' her 
officers, put him into a weighted 
sack and dumped him from a 
boat into the South China Sea on 
June 20, 1869. 






J 
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Angered by Bailey Case 

\ Marasco said he came for- 
ward nov/, at the risk of prose- 
i.eution for murder, because of - 
i his anger over the court-martial 
of Lt. William L. Callcy Jr. 

He said he killed the agent 
because “of orders that were 
given to me — orders that J felt 
rvrerc legal orders.” 

* Marasco and seven other, in- 
cluding the Green Beret’s com- 
mander In Vietnam, Col. Robert 
B. Rheault, were accused by the 
Army of the slaying. The Army 
later dropped the charges, say- 
ing it did so because it was told 
the CIA would not permit any of 
its men to testify at a trail. 

Marasco, now 29 and in the 
insurance business, left the serv- 
ice in October 1S69. 

While out of reach now of 
iniletary prosecution, Marasco 
said, “I’m open to having the 
charges brought against me 




t . 

CAI ; T, 


operative who said: “We cannot 
officially sanction it, but elimi- 
nation is your best course of 
action/* 

Marasco- continued: “When 
someone in the CIA says to you, 

* ‘Your bCvSt course of action is 
elimination/ that means, Svc ap- 
prove it/ 

The former captain said he 
estimated conservatively that 
hundreds of summary execu- 
tions were carried out in South 
Vietnam, most of them by a Vi- 
etnamese assassination squad 
called the Provincial Recon- 
naissance Unit that was trained 
and financed by the CIA. 

Marasco said Chuyen was first 
dragged with morphine and then 
put aboard a motorboat .the * 
night that he shot him twice in 


UOBRllTTr»^KASCO' the . hca< ] '''I 11 ? * -22-caliber gun 
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again by civilian authority. That 
potential was always there. 
There is no statute of limitation. 

“Over the last year and a half 
I've wanted to release this infor- 
mation.” ■ ’ 

He got conflicting advice from 
lawyers, he said, but decided to 
speak - because ’ of “the Galley 
thing.” * 

"Not Galley himself,” said 
Marasco, “but ‘the Caliey thing’ 
— all the others who could fol- 
low him,' This Caliey thing 
should bs the last one.”' 

Neither Caliey, he said, nor 
any ether soldiers, should be 
made to stand trial for acts per- 
formed under orders and the ne- 
cessities of duty.- 

The -agent ho killed, Thai Khhc 
jwhuyen, was discovered to be a 
double agent when a captured 
Viet Cong site yielded a photo- 
graph of Chuyen with a North 
Vietnamese general, Marasco 
said. 

Later, it was determined that 
his true allegiance' was to what 
Marasco identified as “the Third 
Force,” a mostly South Viet- 
namese organization striving to 
set up a Communist-desired coa- 
lition government In Saigon, he 
said. . ; 

“Uc vo:; my agent and it was 
my responsibility to eliminate 
him with extreme prejudice;” 
which meant to kill Chuyen, 
Marasco said. 
ialdJihi 


equipped with silencer. A mail 
tire rims was his final shroud 
and ho was pushed over into the 
sea by Marasco and two other 
officers,' Marasco said. 

Executing Chuyen, ho said, 
was a job that had to bo done. 
He 'said he was extremely re- 
sentful that he ever was charged 
with the slaying. 

“Maybe our people have 
learned this Caliey thing should 
be the last one,” he said, “and 
that’s why I’m telling this now. 

“My decision was based on 
my principles, my love for my 
country, for what it stands for 
and for what it was built for.” 
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150 U.8. Agents Help Direct 
■ Secret Guerrilla Forces 



By ITENIIY KATvIiM 

Sptc'U t>Ths Y or* Times 

• VIENTIANE, Laos,' March. 1 1 
*»~A month after the enemy j 
fettack on the American com-] 
pound at the northern Laotian' 
military headquarters at Long 
Ticng, the station chief, case 
officers and other officials of 
the American ‘Central Intelli- 
gence Agency continue to per- 
form their -functions there and 
at other regional headquarters 
in Laos. 

Though it conducts only or- 
dinary intelligence activities 
elsewhere, the C.I.A. in Laos 
takes an active part in manag- 
ing ‘an army at war. This came 
about .because the 1962 Geneva 
Agreement on the neutrality of 
Laos barring foreign . countries 
from playing a military role 
'led the United States f to turn 
' over .its assistance to the agen- 
cy with the greatest experience 
in undercover activities. 

. The army functions separate 
from the Royal Laotion army, 
which is equally dependent on 
'American logistic support and 
• is equally financed by the 
United Slates, but is com- 
Tnancbcl by the general stafMn 
Vientiane. The clandestine 


Profession rds Preferred ■ 

. For its' work with the Lao- 
Uan clandestine army, winch 
Americans prefer to calk by its 
official de signation— the , -stra- 
tegic guerrilla units— the Intel* 
Sigence agency has engaged un- 
der two-year renewable con- 
tracts a number- of former -pro- 
fessional soldiers — showing a 
'preference for men of the Spe- 
cial Forces, or Green' berets, 
and marines— in addition to 


After visiting their units, the! 
cz ::c officers /return to Long! 
Tierm, where they arrange for 
Ure "delivery of required sup- 
plies, supervise loading of. 
planes or helicopters and suo- 
mi t air support requests to the 
C.I.A, contractors and the 
United States Air Force offi- 
cers also posted at Long Tic ng. 

Once a week the station 
, chief at Long Ticng submits a 
' 1 report to his superiors in Vien- . 

• * . . * « « , i ~ 


men whose oncers have been / 


r ,.. v .-> u -,r. n , tiane and Udorn on the dispo 

v;iih tV CTA THr pvjW « !tion of ' a11 troops m the 
Xhla in,. ii.vU clandestine army. 

Case officers also work close 


Ot 


erroy h composed largely 
mountain tribesmen.. Its most 
active element are of the Meo 
tribe and its dominant figure is 
Maj. Gen, Vang P?.o, who is 
also the principal leader of the 
Meo nation and the com- 
minder of the Military Legion 
H of the Royal Laotion army. 

'Between 150 and 175 C.I.A. 
agents stationed in Laos are 
believed to be engaged in help-. 
Jng the guerilla army. They are 
augmented by agents who 
commute from Udorn and other 
bases, in neighboring Thailand. 

Their work is coordinated by 
the station chief. He and his 
local staff occupy the entire 
second floor of the two-story i 
United States' Embassy.^ The 
station chief at Udorn is re- 
ported to occupy an important 
but subordinate command func- 
tion in* C.I.A, .operations in 
Laps that is said to , lead to 
occasional' dupiica! ion and con- 
fusion in. the chain of com- 
mand, For operations involv- 
ing the Ho Chi Minh Trail, the 
station chief in Saigon is said 


age is around .30. 

" Their principal operating 
bases r.ro Long Tieng, Savan- 
suiLl.ot in the center of the 
southern panhandle and Pakse 
near the southern tip. Long 
Yjcng is the most active station, 
because General Vang Ton’s 
guerrilla units, which are the 
largest, arc sttaioned there, 
although since the Feb. Hq at- 
tack most are spending their 
nights in Viuenliane. Long 
Ticng has its own station chief. 
He reports to the Vientiane 
chief, who figures on the 
diplomatic list as a special as- 
sistant to the ambassador. 

The bulk of the agents arc 
case officers, each entrusted 
with shepherding a combat po 
si lion or unit of General Vang 
pao’s troops, whose present 
strength is estimated at more 
than 10,000 % T 

Case officers visit tucir 
units daily, to check on then 
disposition and their gneeaS. 
They fly out of Long Tieng in 
helicopters or STOL — short 
take-off and . landing— planes 
operated undpr contract wi^ 
the intelligence agency by. Air 
America and the Continental 
Air Services. - - ; . 

They consult with their units 
officers, ascertain their needs 
in at mis, ammunition, _ water 
and food, supplies, tactical air 
support and. helicopter or piano 


ly with the Air Force forward 
air controllers -who fly out of 
Long Ticng and direct fighter- 
bombers to target'? in ground- 
r'VporUuissioiis. ..... 


transport for combat opera- 
tions. They also help with troop 
morale matters. 

Although the agents carry 
xiiies or sidearms and favor 
camouflage uniforms, thou"- as- 
signment docs not include ac- 
tive participation in com oat 
operations. . ' 

In the past, there nave been 
frequent violations, but me 
rarity of casualties .Indicates 
.that the rule is widely re- 
spected. ■ 

While counseling Gen. Vang 
Pro and his officers, th 2 C.I.A. 
docs not command his army at 
any -level, informed ..-sources 
say. Laotians who know the 
Moo ' general wall say that his 
pride and temper rule ou ^any- 
thing more than' an advisoiy 
rob in combat operations com- 
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Mr. Sherman, assistant professor of law at Indiana University . 
School of Law, has written extensively on military justice, lie 
' had been an Army officer, and has served as counsel in a 
number of free-speedy cases involving the military . * 

The American, military is today an institution in crisis,, 
beset by critics on the outside and by dissension arid 
; scandal within. Rocked by adverse publicity about internal 
"graft, breakdown of morale among the troops, and war 
; atrocities, it has. countered with a public relations cam- 
paign ‘designed to project a new image. But behind the 
sparkle of press releases is the reality that the limited 
changes made thus far, although worth while, arc unlikely 
to cure the malaise. 

The ’truth is that the armed forces comprise a bureau- 
cracy adrift* from its traditional moorings, unsure of its 


increasingly disturbed by the desertions of men on leave 
in Kong Kong and other Asian cities. But far more sig- 
nificant than overseas desertions is" the rise of AWOLs 
from American bases, a practice so prevalent that many 
units are chronically under strength. ■ 

Courts-martial have risen dramatically during the Avar, 
both for military offenses (such as AV/OL and disobedi- 
ence) and for civilian' crimes (such as homicide,, larceny 
and drug offenses).' Charges related to anti-war dissent 
have also boosted the courbmartial statistics. As a .result, ( 
some 20,000 servicemen are now incarcerated in military; 
brigs, stockades and prisons. Military confinementTacihtics 
are frequently. substandard and sometimes close to scandal- 
ous.. The situation is exacerbated by the fact that the 
'average age of the prisoners is 19 and that only 5. per 
cent of them have committed acts which would be crimes 
under civilian law. ' r \ ■* / ‘ ‘ \ - 
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present role, apprehensive, as to its future, and defensive 

abgut its recent past. We seem to be Witnessing one. of 
those infrequent occasions when a powerful institution 
; finds. itself unable to cope with the times; the situation 
'resembles that of American capitalism after the 1929 
: crash or! ‘the Catholic Church before the papacy of John 
XXIII.. When an institution reaches that point it must 
.either resign itself to continued crisis, or undertake funda- 
mental change. • 

Vietnam, of course, has had much to do with tne 
. military’s current problems, but they cannot be explained 
simply by the fact that, as some claim, the military has 
been made the scapegoat for the war. The trouble go.es ■ 
.much deeper, and, though it may have arisen during tne^ 
Avar in Vietnam, it is not likely to disappear witn tne 
de-escalation or termination of that conflict. _ 

.v First, the military is experiencing an inability to recruit, * 
' train and utilize its men so. serious as to threaten its very 
survival. The tensions and animosities raised by the admin- 
istration of the draft laws during an unpopular war that 
does not require the services of all the country’s young 
men have inevitably had their effect. Second, a break- 
down has occurred in the dedication, efficiency and moral 
fiber *of some career personnel, and that is always an 
omen 'of bureaucratic decay. And finally, the military’s 
record during the years of Vietnam, in everything -from 
the treatment of its own people to the conduct of battle- 
field operations, has raised* doubt as -to the compatibility 
of a number .of its practices with contemporary demo- 
cratic social values. The way in which these problems are 
■ resolved will have a profound effect upon the structure of 
;the military, and indeed, of our democratic state. ^ 

' ..Difficulty with its personnel is teday the. military’s most , 
serious problem. AWOL and desertion rates have tripled 
in the period of Vietnam; they are down slightly since 
! . the beginning of troop withdrawals, but are still far above 
prewar levels. A serviceman now goes AWOL every, three 
minutes, the annual total being 250,000 ■ AWOLs and 
desertions, oApprdp^©dr|F 

• established groups in both Europe and the Bar East assist 
GIs- desiring to- desert,, and the command in Vietnam is 


/ : - • . - 

Racial tension and turmoil continue. Blacks com- 
plain bitterly of discrimination in assignments, promotions 
and military justice, and their dissatisfaction lias not been 
appreciably lessened by 1S59 Pentagon directives aimed 
at curbing such inequities and permitting blacks some cul- 
tural identity. Although about 13 per cent of enlisted men 
are black, Negroes constitute only 3.2 per cent of com- 
missioned officers in the Army, 1.7 per cent in the Air 
Force, 1.2 per cent in the Marine Corps, and less' than 1 
per cent in the Navy. The services are entirely integrated, 
but racial traditions, persist: most of the stewards and 
other Navy personnel Who serve the officers on board 
ship are blacks or Orientals and, even at West Point, the 
dining hall “mess boys” are blacks and Latins. 

A disproportionate number of career officers and non- 
commissioned officers are white Southerners, and blacks 
claim that they ignore Pentagon directives about race. 
Also, a great many military installations are in the South, 
and blacks do not enjoy serving at posts surrounded 
by communities that -continue to discriminate in homing 
and other accommodations. The Department’ of Defense 
has not used its power to force integration in most South- 
ern states by placing Jim Crow facilities “off-limits” (by 
contrast, when 440 black GIs held a “Call for Justice” 
meeting at the University of Heidelberg on July 4, 1970, 
the commanding general finally took “off-limits . action 
against some German landlords who practice discrimina- 
tion). . •* ' ■ . . ‘ 

Racial riots and violence, often resulting in injuries ana 
sometimes in death, are common on military installations. 
Posts in Germany have been literally torn apart by clashes 
between black and white American soldiers. Fragging 
(tossing a hand grenade into a. vehicle or room) has 
occurred so often in Vietnam — frequently against soldiers 
or officers of the other race — that it is now referred- to as 
a separate type of crime. Although- black and white service- 
men work side by side, the races mix less and less at 

wifi j^ awIcd 
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liberation handshake” used by most black servicemen— 
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BY GKOBGK'McAr.TiniR 

Tims* Staff %Vri!:r 

'KtIA TRANG, South Vietnam--- 
The fabled Green Berets, possibly 
the only- American soldiers who 
lilmd this war, made their formal 
farewells Wednesday. There wore a 
[ew half-hidden tears as the bend 
jda’ved but no regrets. 

‘ Col. Michael Hmdy. a rumpled, 
Fd cop-throated soldier, stood beneath 
, a drilling raid and said .the final 
words: ■ 

. '-Our job is done. W’e can withdraw 
from the battle tick] with our heads 
high and pride in the gallant o Ri.ee r a 
and men of the 5th. Special h orecs 

C l H 

Tl ua^. - . , . 

3 1 was a brief moment in mstovy, a 
footnote perhaps, and the words 
we re a p p i •opr i a J e . T ho rhetor! c 
would have" sounded false In other 
units which, have long- since lost 
most of their identity in "Vietnam. 


But the Gi 


■een 


'It' was a far cry from 
Wavne chi vs when small tCvims of 
Apodal Force." troopers recruit art 
motlev bands of Moivtagnmds to de- 
fend remote camps along the bor- 
ders. 

J luzarchus Duty 

Through those lean years every 
Of eon Beret in a!nio.-t 100 such 
cs!iip. :; kr.ow ' AC ; probably could bo 

overrun if the 'enemy vault/! to 

pay the price. At places like Bn 
Prane. shelled and bcsii/gcd for -to 
tliiRr life literally depended on the 
flick’ of an eyelash. The Green Bar- 
cts, vrho seldom numbered more 
than about"] '500 men in Vietnam, 

■ left TOO dead, mostly in camps like 

that. . , 

Unlike most Army tmibs live 
'• Green Berets remember such, things 
as vivid, only-ycsierdny experion- 
i. cos. Their memory iy active .since 
nohodv much pays any iitl.cn km to 
a Special Forces type on his first 
tour. They keep coming back and a 
few have served eight and oven nine 


thought they wore, played their own 
game to the end. * 

Dig attunes Absent 

Though U.S. A mi! or sad or I'd Is- 
worth Bunker arid military^ com- 
mander Gen. CYeightovi W. Abrams 
were invited to the final parade at 
Green Beret headquarters, neither 
attended. It didn’t matter to the 
close-knit band of sturdy men talk- 
ing about such places as Loo Ninh, 
Bu Dop or Lang Vcl It was as if the 
Green Berets wenv saying goodhy to 
themselves. . 

They wore on their good behavior, 
though soma admit teal hangovers 
froth a private party Tuesday. The 
. sural!, whi' e-paint od compound, the 
neatest military camp in South Viet- 
nam. was spotless. A camouflage 
cargo parachute Was spread over a 
LL of cures where drinks were 



Berets, battered - 


i years in Vietnam. 

; 1 Sgt. 1 C. Antonio J. Goelho,' a r- 
year-old who has been a Green Beret 
; since their earliest days, is more or 
less tv pica l . Ho resigned prom uic. 
i Armv a few years ago but came, back 
; :• because l missed these f;>aud : scv3A_ 
: A stocky short-spoken 
mm. Coduo stood su at- 
tention with the staff Wed- 
nesday to get the last me- 
dal which will be present- 
ed at a Special Forces for- < 
mat ion in Vietnam. It was 
the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the nation's second 
highest combat medal, 
given Coe Hi o for two 
rescue missions only last 
August. Twice ho led heli- 
coptered teams th rouge, 
halls of fire b> save hath 
American and Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

The Vietnamese were • 
members of the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Groups 
which are the pride of the 
Green Berets. T h o u g n 
they are. frequently called 
mercenaries, the Cl DCs ’ ■ 

are mainly Moniagnard or 
'ethnic 1 Cambodian peo- 
ples who choose the Speci- 
at Forces rather than taco 
the South Vietnamese 
draft. • 

The Green Tic rets 
formed fierce attaenmenk-* 
to the Cl DCs. mainly to 
the simple, sturdy tribes- 
man of ihe highlands. A l-' 
most every Green Beret- 


with 

which they c 
liberally at 
events ). 

Sab; on Conti; cl 
;*\Vo look them out of 
loincloth" and put thorn 
into uniforms hum no\v 
they are elite forces," Col 
Iiealy says. ,! It does some- 
thing to vou to remember 
the old days and then see 
some of them now wearing 
officers’ shoulder boards. 
They are no longer social 
outcasts, tlwy are part of 
the country." 

In those early days Fl on- 
ly referred to, Jhc Green 
Berets got into trouble sid- 
ing with the MoMagnavds 
Jti° their fights with the 
Sa igon governing ;it. The 
conflict soraoiim.es had hu- 
morous aspects. 

In iho ;e maxed up days 
‘ the Central Intelligence 
Agency was actually pay- 
ing the -salaries of the 
CIDC? troops and the mo- 
ney came down through 
the Groan Berets to be di~- 
.tributea by the South 
.Vietng n i esc off leers wh o 
were nominally in com- 
mand. The South Vietna- 
mese w o u l d frequently 
pocket mucli of the mo- 
ney. One Special Forces 
.captain, who was unable 
•to get his counterpart to 
cooperate in properly pay- 
ing the troops, used & 
blunt solution. 

One month on payday luy 
called the camp together 
and explained what had 
been happening;. Then bo 
put the money- -about e ; V 
000 worth oi Vietnamese 
piasters — in a gasoline 
soaked pit and burned it 

- all. Next month, with the 
camp near mutiny, the 

- South Vietnamese captain 
agreed to set up a reaso- 
nable accounting’ system. 

The loyalty of the Green 
Berets for the 0 I D G s, 
whom they affectionately 
■ call "Yards," a shortening 
of the French pronuncia- 
tion for MonfagiuuxL, is 
evident in other ways. Of 
the nine Vie dais of Elmior 
• won by Green Berets in 
Vietnam (four posthu- 
mously), four were won by 
; men risking, their lives to 
save their Cl DG comrades. 
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Ifazardous Duty 
Through those lean years every 


Saigon Conflict 
"We took them out of 


these and the Green Bei 
els were advisers, hut i: 


Green Beret in almost ICO such 
. v ; camps knew he probably could be 


loincloths and put them’ practice the bird eolone 
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into uniforms and now 
• overrun — if the 'enemy wanted to they_ are -elite forces/ Col. 
pay the price. At places like Bn Hcafy says. 1 It does som«s- 
Prang, shelled and besieged for 45 tjung to you to remember 
days, Ufa literally depended on the thc old dayS and lhcn ? ee 
flick of an eyelash. .The Green Ber- s ° ! " s of , th ? m V? w T ar “? g 
ets, who seldom numbered more V 1 lcer ' 3 shoulder boards. 

. than about 1,500 men in Vietnam, ih t ey arc™ longer social 
left 7C0 dead, mostly in camps like outcasts, they aie P ai 
that. • . : ‘ the. country."' 
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Who c o m m ancle d th 
Green Berets from Nh 
T r ang controlled mov 
troops than any America] 


the old days and then see divisional general in th 
some of them now wearing country. 


officers 1 shoulder boards. 


the ' Greei 


They are no longer social Berets much of their cha 
outcasts, thev arc nart of racter. They wore bronz 
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•Nil A TftANG, South Vietnam- 


Unlike most Army units, the 
Green Berets remember such things 
a's vivid, only-yesterday experien- 
ces. Their memory is active since 


bracelets, % ate Vietnamese 
and Montagnard food am 


' In those early davs Ilea- ancl Montagnard food al- 
ly referred to, the Green bragged about' their cap 
Berets got into trouble sid- c ^3 r f°*’ rice wine. (The; 


• The. fabled Green Berms, possibly, nobody much pays any attention to 
the only American soldiers who a Special Forces type on his first 
i Jjked this war, made their formal' * our : rrh °y keep coming back and a 
farewells Wednesday. There were a ! and CVCn nine 

<lle ' b “ d i'. J. Cosliio, a 

" Col. Michael Healy, a rumpled.- iw a Cfem ljcret 
: deep-throated soldier, stood beneath ‘ days.-is more or 

a drizzling rain and said -the final . fit* fvom T lh , e 
.,-cav f i- = . ... . ... . : uiimy a few years ago but came back 

\\ 01 01-^). . - . .. . Vlvorvjf jojt. T *,vm A rt 


ing with the Montagnards slso usually had the bos 
in their fights with the. food in the country ii 


Saigon government. The' their own messes. It was ; 
conflict sometimes had hu- poor Special Forces camj 


roorous aspects. 

In. those mixed up days 


that hadn’t scrounged ice 
boxes, stoves and whatnot 


Sgt. .1 C. Antonio J, Coelho, a 44** 


the Central Intelligence One camp in the delta ‘spir 
Agency was actually pay- ited a Chinese cook fron 


: Army a few years ago but came back 

"Our job is done. We. can withdraw ?becauso 1 . mis3ed . lhc * s so-and-sos." 
framibe battlefielrl with our -heads A stocky short-spoken 
■ - high and pride in the gallant officers . man, Coelho stood ^ at at- 
Vand men of- the 5th Special Forces, tention with the staff Wed- 
' Group." v • . . nesday to. get the last me- 

lt was a brief moment in history,' a. dal which will he present- ? 
footnote, perhaps, and the words cd*at a Special Forces for- 
were appropriate. The rhetoric motion in Vietnam. It was 
would have sounded - false in other the .Distinguished Service 
units which have long since lost Cross, the nation’s second 
most of their identity-in Vietnam.* highest combat medal, 

But the Green Berets, battered- given Coelho for two 
thought they were, played their own rescue missions only last 
game to the end. - , ' August. Twice he led hcli- 

v .Dignitaries' Absent " coptcred teams through 

. Though" U.S. Ambassador 1011s- ba ! ! f 
worth Bunker and military com- AmeuCcn a d ' 6 

roander Gen. Creighton W. Abrams ' scjtmn* _• 

were invited to the firtal parade at rhe - ^ V 
Green Beret headquarters, neither 
.attended. It didn’t matter to the h regul-u p. e,t ' •"?, 


August. Twice he led heli- 
coptered teams through 
hails of fire to save both 
American and Vietnamese' 
soldiers. 

The. Vietnamese, were 
members of the Civilian 
■Irregular Defense Groups 


ing the salaries of the 
CIDG troops and the mo- 
ney came down" through 
the Green Berets to be dis- 
tributed by the South 
; Vietnamese officers who 
were nominally in com- 
mand.* The South Vietna- 
mese- -rw o u 1 d frequently 
pocket much of the rue- : 
ney.‘ One Special ' Forces 
captain, who was unable ‘ 
to get his counterpart to 
cooperate in properly pay- 
■ ing the. troops, Used a 
. blunt solution. , " v' 

One month on payday he 
called the camp together 


Saigon and. kept him.es ; 
well-paid but festive pr 
soncr for months. A guar 
was sent wdth him on tli 
infrequent times, he wa 
given leave). 

The funding of the Cl D( 
by the CIA was an earl 
•exarnple of. tire embarrass 
ing marriage of eouve 
nience between the Gree: 
Berets and V the spooks." 

In the 'delta .-region 
where; the CIDG . trooper 
were ethnic Cambodians 
they were "also mostly a 
least nominal members o 
the "Khmer Serai/’ a fre< 
Cambodia move men 


and explained what had headed by Son Ngoc Than 
been happening. Then In effect, while denvin- al 
put the money about ?5,- such charges, the CIA an. 


000 worth of Vietnamese the Green Berets create, 
piasters — in a gasoime almost sc nm-afo armv „ 


close-knit band of sturdy men talk- „ « 

Ing about such places as Loc Ninh, Green Broking 
Bu Do P or Lang VeL It was as if the they ave . frec l u f '^' 

C”cen Berets .were say 1113 s oodby .0 J ^ 


which are the pride of the 


piasters -- in a gasoime almost a' private army o 
soaked pit and burned it. Cambodians, to the natur 
all. Fext month, with the a j chagrin of then rulim. 


camp ' near , mutiny the p rillce Norodom Sihan 
South Vietnamese captain nn i- 


agreed to set up a reaso W h e ir Sihanouk w a £ 
nab c accounting system, ousted last March Than 
.i ne loyalty of the Green soon surfaced as an « advi . 

, B .u' C i S sei- " to Gie new regime and 


. themselves. . ’ / 

They were on their good behavior, 
though some admitted hangovers 
from a private party' Tuesday. The 
small, white-painted compound,' the 
.neatest military camp in couth Viet- 
nam, was spotless. 'A camouflage 
•cargo parachute was spread over a 
bit of .grass where drinks were 
served. There was pink champagne 
and succulent lobster lifted Wednes- 


are mainly jlontagnard or 
ethnic Cambodian peo- 
ples' who choose the Speci- 
al Forces rather than face' 
the South Vietnamese 
draft. 

The Green Berets 
formed fierce attachments 
to the CIDGs, mainly to 
the simple, sturdy tribes- 
man of the highlands. Al- 


whom they affectionately five ^UailmiV of CII 
ca! lards, a shortening troopers, now called 


„r ' t * s troopers, now called 

of the French pronuncia- Khmer Krom, quickiv.went 


tioiv for_ Montagnards. is to serve the now' Cambodia 
h'TThLT ZT-°1 government. They were, in 


■ day morning from the Couth China nicis ^ every Green Beiet 
’•Son by Nha Traiig fishermen. There sports one or more of the 


the nine Medals of Honor fact, considered the ^ only 
won by Green - Berets in dependable troops the 
■ Vietnam, (four posthu- Plmom Penh regime then 
mously), fouy were won by had. 


; jvcni.ovcu big dolphins carved in ice 
by a Green. Beret rifleman, ■ 

It was a far cry from the John 


hand - hammered 4 copper, 
and bronze bracelets the 
Montagnards give away as. 
tokens of esteem (along 
with lots of rice wine 


men risking their lives to 
save their CfDG comrades. 


Large Command 
At the peak of Special 


\Vaync days when smc/ll teams of tokens of esteem (along -Forces strength in South ets » including . their rc- 

'Special Forces troopers vecruHed -^ ts °; rice „ ^ vin( r Vietnam, the CIDG forces s Pectcd and rising com- 

mloy i:..Ap6^&<i,FcJr iR^e^fe^lST/pb/tf^I^A-RDPSOuOilSftl R0O11 OOtMTOT - - 

k ua remote cainps along the her- diheiaTly at ccrbiliouial Technically South Yietna- V 

l evs. 1 ■ events). mese were in command of nuuc,ei in 


The. liaison with the CIA 
flared intp a major embar- 
rassment .almost two years 
ego When eight'Green Ber- 


Col. Robert B. 
were accused of 
5 a suspected 
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Jack Anderson 

Down through the Vietnam 
£.War years, the raw facts about 
Uhe fighting ’ have gone 
'through such, a filtering and 
[ flavoring process that the pub- 
lic no longer trusts the offeial 
'statements. 

£ This is reflected In the large 
number of inquiries we re- 
ceive, asking what is really 
happening on the battlefront. 
We have sought the answers 
[from our own competent and 
confidential sources. Here are 
the most newsworthy replies: 

What is the real purpose of 
the drivQ into Laos? 

The aim is to cut the North 
Vietnamese supply line. But 
unfortunately, most of the 
supplies for the present dry 
season had already ‘moved 
down the Ho Chi Minh trail 
network before the South 
( Vietnamese struck. ■ Intelli- 
gence reports show a heavy 
{flow of war goods down the in- 
filtration routes during .the 
■qry months of September, Oc- 
‘tober and November, But the 
flow had already dwindled to 
a trickle .before the South Vi- 
etnamese could cut it off. 

What *is the risk that the 
Laos invasion .will escalate the 
war? * 

■ Hanoi isn't expected to mass 
a large force in Laos to resist 
the South Vietnamese opera- 
tion. Allied forces, complete 
[with waiting planes and 
passed, artillery, are prepared 
{to ' devastate any North Viet- 
namese force that might come 
■ it* • . 


into the open. The Communist 
strategy has always been to 
avoid battles they might lose 
and wait for a chance to at- 
tack a vulnerable epot. Hanoi 
is more likely, therefore, to 
strike back elsewhere at a 
weak point. The best clue; 
Communist forces already 
have increased the military 
pressure on the Royal Lao 
government in northern Laos. 

Chinese in Eaos 

Is Red China likely to Inter- 
vene in Laos? 

The Red Chinese have 
warned that they won't remain 
indifferent to the South Viet- i 
amese drive into Laos but I 
would take “all effective me as 
ures” to aid the Communist 
forces. In recent months, the 
Chinese have stepped up con- 
struction of a road that cuts 
across Laos almost to the Thai 
border. The construction crew 
and guard force, which for- 
merly had numbered no more 
than 3,000, has now been in- 
creased to more than. 15,000, 
The best estimate is that the 
roid is intended as a supply 
line. for Communist guerrillas, 
not an invasion route • fox*, 
Chinese troops. 

Is the White 'House telling 
the truth about the absence of 
XI. S. combat troops in Laos? 

American ground troops 
stopped at the Laotian border, 
although they are ready for 
action in Laos if they should 
be needed to help repel a 
North Vietnamese counterat- 


j 


tack. CIA-led guerrilla band.^J 


of mountain tribesmen’ also 
operating in southern Laos, 
assisting the South Vietnam- 
ese Invaders.. Technically, the 
American advisers aren’t mili- 
tary men but civilians on the 
CIA payroll. The Army’s spe 
cial forces, however, hare sent 
observation teams across the 
border. . 

Is President Nison trying to 
win cr to wind down the Viet 
nam War? 

The President is seeking to 
turn the war over to the Both 
Vietnamese but to leave them 
strong enough to defend them- 
selves. He also wants to pro 
tect the withdrawing Amerl 
can troops from a possible 
Asian Dunkirk. He views the 
drive into Ho Chi Minh trail 
complex and the bombing at 
tacks upon North Vietnam as 
rear-guard action- to reduce 
Hanoi's ability to mount an of- 
fensive. Meanwhile, the Presi- 
dent has withdrawn almost all 
draftees from combat opera- 
tions. Before the end of the 
year, he hopes to keep all 
Americans out of combat ex- 
cept for air and artillery sup- 
port for the South Vietnam- 
ese. 

Mafia Expose 

Some of the nation's most 
notorious racketeers, identi- 
fied in federal files as Mafia 
bigwigs, has been living quit- 
ly in New .York's fashionable 
Westchester County until a 
gravel-voiced newspaper edi- 
tor straight out of “Front- 


Page," decided to fight them 
his own way. ’ 

Barney Waters, editor of the 
Herald Statesman, knew that 
Cosa Nostra chicfians had set- 
tled in the Yonkers area. 

Waters ordered his report- 
ers' to dig into the criminal 
backgrounds of the hoodlums 
who were living in fashionable 
respectability in the commu- 
nity. Then he sent his photog- 
raphers around to take pic- 
tures of their villa-style subur- 
ban homes. 

For two years he battled the 
mobsters, winding up with a 
dramatic, two- week series. 
Even before the series began, 
tho hoods learned of it r.nd 
threatened Waters life. The 
Herald Staternan’s general^ 
manager, Jack Sheila, received 
a gruff telephone threat 
against .the newspaper plant. 
Two .33 pistol sliots blasted 
the newspaper’s windows one 
night shattering glass in the 
advertising department 
During the two years, Wa- 
ters, got hundreds of throating 
calls, four broken windshields 
and six different tires slash- 
ings. But [through it all, the % 
vinegary editor refused even ' 
to remove his Hams from the • 
telephone directory. '!* 

Footnote: Our own Mafia , 
sources said publicity “spooks" 
the. big boys worse than a: 
presecution. Meanwhile, tho. 
Maifa is spreading into other 
suburban communities. 

. . s 

© 1971, Bell-McClure Syndicate, Inc. 
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libstans were put under arms. 

. "We flew group's of tribesmen from. 

Tibet to Saipan and from there to the STATIh 


SOF staff officers say without hesita- Rocky Mountains in Colorado, where 
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. picture above. tion, "We should have gone into South t he atmosphere is similar to the 

' iJirT 15 U -; Air FOrCeBn8 ‘ C . en ' Vietnam back in 1956 when the in.sur- Himalayas,' for combat training: In six 
; Leroy J. Manor His name appeared in gen cy was beginning. Then we could* weeks J| iey were back, in Tibet, and a 
headlines as the commander of the. easily have smashed it." fairly good ground force was built up. 
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n- Pentagon secretly dispatched a team of $!U1Di. A?. ASIA — In 1963, a routine SOF 
■° 32 air commandos, which has since.. t!?ining ' mission uncovered an' Egypt- 
25 grown into an entire wing, numbering sponsored plan for revolution in Saudi 
. many hundreds. They have kept the Arabia. An SOF officer was flying with a 
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guerrillas on the run ever since, spilling gaudi Arabian Air Force pilot in an 


/Manor'ind^thp^^'T ^ / ene ^ ai day, then bombing and strafing the 
/comnnn It r ^ TT of afl *ea. They’ve raced Thai troops from 

• Operations force (SOF) - 10t ? p0t t0 , hot S P° near f the Laotian 

//if v , border and given them fire support. 
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r out- flares that turn jungle nights into American plane over the desert, leach- 


They've given guerrillas a close of 
their own medicine by forming six-man 


*28 coMhfrm** r I V een ac , ve . m tracking teams who move as stealthily 
Thailand Por ^ Carn ^ ocJ!a ' American Indian?. They can trail a 
U ' Ua Spain. and guerrilla band through the jungle for 
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Top secret 


Here are several missions, some of 
them untold, which SOF has carried out: 

VJeThAM- — The air commandos tasted 
- battle in the spring of 1962 when Presi- 
• - dent Kennedy covertly sent them to the 
■aid of the beleaguered South Vietnam- 
• ese. Wearing civilian clothes and flyine 
pjanes with the markings of the South 


guerrilla band through the jungle for 
weeks on end, even eavesdrop on their 
campfire conversations, and at the right 
moment call in an SOF plane for a sur- 
prise attack. 

KDai II K Oil FA — The air commandos 
have undertaken some astonishing 
clandestine missions .in North Korea. 
Details on the North Korean actions are 
top secret, but an SOF officer who 
served in the South during the mid- 
1960's remembers drawing up plans for 
commando missions into the North 
which would knock out some of the en- 
emy's ability to infiltrate into the South. 

T1D£j — The United States trained a 
force of Tibetan peasants to counter the 
threat of Chinese aggression in the late 
1950's, when the SOF was merely an«N 
unnamed collection of Air Force units 
working with the CIA. 

Col. Fletcher Prouty,.a now retired 


Vietnamese Air Force/ke commandos °!J“ r "'ho helped organize 

attacked Vietcong concentrations in the th ® S ® F , m 1% / * e " s thc stor >' : ' 


/aT'Sea^^l^elM-mo ^-to^fftft Wdt,15- we' 

of the nation. .stalled recruiting a resistance force 

- ■ - * .. *‘from»amone the natives l Jn fn 49 000 


? ing him counter-guerrilla tactics, when 
1 he spotted some strange-looking 
bundles on the sands below. They, 
landed and found 130 Egyptian para- 
chutes with Czech rifles and ammuni- 
tion. Cairo was trying to start an upris- . 
ing against the pro-Western King Faisal, 
but the Egyptian pilots had missed the 

drop zone. ' * • '■ 

A squadron of.USAF fighter-bombers 
soon arrived along Saudi Arabia s bor- 
ders for a show of strength and Presi- 
dent Nasser lost taste for the uprising. 

LATIil AMERICA — SOF ‘training of Latin 
American air.forces has been extensive. 

-An SOF team trained and advised the 
Bolivian Air Force units that helped to 
track down the Castroite guerrilla chief 
Che Guevara. . ' ! 

I watched an SOF team instructing 
the Guatemalan Air Force in helicopter 
tactics. The Guatemalans had been em- , 
ploying small helicopters. that couldn't 
fly 'above 10,500 feet. Any time the 
Guatemalan airmen pursued guerrillas 
' into the towering mountains, the Com- 
j friu nists climbed beyond reach and shot 
/ down at the "choppers" with impunity. 
^ The SOF got them three big Bell hell- 
copters from the U.S. that could soar 
/ higher than any mountain in Guatemala. 
J Guatemalan pilots were taught ho\v to 
maneuver the new "choppers'-' in the 
violent winds, how to land troops un- 

60 tR0i041 001 00004 4tack enemy 

strongpoints. 
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SAIGON, Jan. 4 (AP)-The';. 
saga of the Green Berets in ! 
.Vietnam came to an end today' 
with the transfer of the last ? 
two Special Forces camps to, 
the' South Vietnamese. : 

The move reflected the j 
Vie In am iz alio n of the war and- 
. the downgrading of the Green , 
Berets, currently out of favor, 
with U.S. Army regulars' 
though their exploits won ( 
them fame in song and story, j 
and even a movie. | 

‘ . At their peak, the Green Be-, 
rets operated 80 camps in: 
Vietnam, mostly near the bor-J 
ders 6f Laos and Cambodia. 

At the camps, small teams 
; of Green Berets recruited and 
••commanded civilian irregular 
‘ mercenaries, largely mountain 
tribesmen called Montagnards. 

• ♦ The camps had been oper- 
ated by the U.S. Special 
Forces since 1964, although 
some Green Berets were sent 
to* Vietnam as early as 1031 on 
•: temporary assign in cuts. 

Sources said Green Berets 
. would continue to lead clan- 
destine operations in Laos. In- 
formants said the Green Beret 
unit is likely to return to Ft. 
Bragg, N.C. ' 

The last ; camp transfers 
were carried out as the U.S.'. 
Command announced further 
cuts in American troop 
’ strength and amid unofficial 
predictions that the American 
: withdrawal from Vietnam ■ 
- would be speeded. 


The U.S. Command 'an- 
nounced a drop in troop 
strength of 2,100 men, lower- 
ing the total of American ser\\ 
icemen in Vietnam as of Dec. 
31 to 3 8b ,800. 

The figure was the lowest in 
four years and-8,200 below the 
344,000 men President Nixon 
had set as the goal for the end 
of last year. 

On the battlefields no 
major action was reported, but 
U.S. B-52 bombers attacked 
North Vietnamese positions inj 
South Vietnam for the first; 
time in a month. I 

♦ In Vientiane today, in- 
i formed sources said a secret 
j military operation in northern 
Laos has failed to destroy 
North Vietnamese supplies 
pouring into the Plain of Jars. 

But the informants said the 
operation has succeeded par- 
tially in taking pressure off 
the U.S. Central Intelligence. 
Agency’s Long Cheng nerve 
center southwest of. the plain. 

Laotian military spokesmen , 
have refused to disclose de*‘ 
tails of the month-long opera-, 

I tion centered on Ban Ban, east' 
of the Plain of Jars, and news- a 
men are forbidden to travel to' 
[the area. _ •_ j 
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